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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must p many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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Period, the Present Day. “One. ear supposed to elapse peer 
Acts I and II, and three One ye between Acts II and III. 


ENTRANCES —R. means BR ht; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; 
D. Left Door; 3 E. Second Entrance; U. Upper Entrance; - D. riddle 
TIVE PosiTiONs —R. means ‘Rig ; L. Left; C.. ” Centre: BR. 
3, L. O. Left Centre, &c. The @ reader is supposed to be on the 


ACT I. 


ScENE.—Gardens of the ms a Eagle Hotel, at 
Harborough-on-Sea. Hotel at back, R., with a 

— eeranda supported by pillars, and trelliswork 
covered with creeping plants. OnL., landscape, 
showing sea in distance, and entrance appar- 

_ ently by a steep winding path leading up from 
the beach. OnR. a shrubbery with path through 
it. Rustic chairs, ete. 


Str Percy discovered on an easy lounging chair. 
Ross sitting on a footstool at his side, reading 
to him as curtain rises. 


Rose. [reading.] ‘‘ The sun shone brightly, and 
& merry peal rang out from the ivy-covered tower 
of the pretty little village church of Bellingham, as 
Philip led his beautiful bride to the altar. It only 
remains to add that joy and peace ee Sea in three 
very happy homes for many years after the con- 
clasion of our tale.” pened down book.) There, 
how do you like that book ?- 

Sir P. (as of suddenly aroused Srom a nap. ] Oh, 
it’s a beautiful book. 
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time. What ashame! 

Sir P. Well, the fact is, a sudden drowsiness— 
I'm sick of novels! Do send for the Times and 
read me the money article. 

Rose. Now that’s contrary to our agreement. 
No business until you're quite well again. It’s too 
bad of you. Here have I been reading to you all 
this time, and [ don’t believe you’ve listened to a 
word of it. 

Sir P. Yes, Pll prove to you I have. It all 
ended happily, didn’t it? [Aside.] Novels al- 
ways do. 

ener Yes, it was a very happy ending, wasn’t 
it 

Sir P. What clever people these novel writers 
must be—always to save everybody’s life at the 
proper time, and marry them just to the right 
people! Now, if I could only have managed my 
“buying in” and “ selling: out” in that fashion, 
we shouldn’t— 

Rose. [stopping him.] Now, I won't allow it. I 
want you to tell me if, in real life, when people are 
married, they are happy ever afterwards, as is 
generally represented in novels. — 

Sir P. It’s a pleasant delusion people have got. 

Rose. Then you don’t believe everybody is happy 


c.| after marriage. 


Sir P. Not exactly. People choose each other 
foolishly very often. 

Rose. [oughyully. | Very often? . 

Sir P. Generally 

Rose. [eagerly and nervously.| But not always? 

Sir P. No, I didn’t say always. But why are 
you so curious on the subject all of a sudden ? 

Rose. I don’t know, ’m sure. Reading so many 
novels made me think of it, I suppose. [Rising.|] 
What @ glorious day it is; we are fortunate to 
have such lovely weather. 

Sir P. Yes, Rosy; and that reminds me—you 
might be enjoying yourself with some of the gay 
yachting or excursion parties from the hotel. 

Rose. And where should I be so happy as with 
you? Why, the fresh sea breezes are bringing 
back the roses into your cheeks already ou 
have quite a color this morning. Sits. 

Sir P. Now have I, really? Rosy, it isn’t the 
sea air that’s working all the change. [Fondly 
taking her head in his hands.) The presence of a 
beautiful flower has most to do with it—a fresh 
blossom that doesn’t keep all its sweetness for the 
gay butterflies that hover around it, but bestows 
its choicest gts upon a poor drone. 


Rose. Suppose the flower loves the dear clever 


- Rose. I do believe you've been asleep all the 
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2 FAME. [Act I, Scene 1. 


drone, and likes to be near it, and doesn’t care|Rosz.] Tl go into the hotel and have my mid- 
| for the-gaudy, silly butterflies ? day nap, and then you'll be ready to welcome Tom 


Sir P. Not for any of them? Isn’t there a cer- | when he comes back from his ride. 
tain butterfly called Tom, whom the pretty flower; Rose. (helping him by the arm and leading him 
doesn’t think quite so gay and silly as most of his | towards hotel.) I declare I won't help you a bit if 
race ? you tease me so about Tom. Exeunt into hotel. 

Rose. What a tease you are! Miss D. R. [heard without 

Sir P. The sea air has given you quite a color | dreadfully steep this ascent is. 


e s 7 } 
| this morning. I think the drone’s pet flower must Enter Miss DRYDEN ROLLES with Dick, who 


be a blush-rose. 
Rose. ‘What a shocking pun! walks proudly wp the ascent (followed by Lory 
Sir P. You little rogue, you want to put me off.| TARLETON, loaded with camp-stool and large 
Come, now, have you seen Tom this morning ? sunshade, which he is struggling to hold up over 
Rose. (nods.] Yes. her), and by ALGERNON, who wears an eye-glass, 
Sir P. And you really think Tom is a good fel-| “rough which he continually stares, lost in ai- 
low ? miration, at Miss DRYDEN ROLLES, meanwhile 
Rose. I am sure he is one of the best fellows in| ‘ping himself up at intervals over a shawl 
the world! aa which he-has to carry, and which he allows to 
trail on the ground. ) 


Sir P. And where is he to-day, Rosy ? | 
Rose. He started from the hotel quite early this} Jfiss D. R. Good heavens! Algernon, you're. 
morning, on horseback. - {ruining my beautiful shawl—you awkward crea- 
ture! Tl fever allow you to carry it again. 

Alg. (gathering it up in agony.) Wretch that! 
am! That I should harm anything belonging to 
you. Qh, say that you forgive me! | 

Miss D. R. You don’t deserve to be forgiven. 
You always are so stupid. | 

Lord T. Don’t be hard on him, poor devil, or 
you'll make him cry. No doubt he was dreaming 
that you were Queen Elizabeth. 


Dear me, how 


Sir P. On horseback, eh? Alone? 

Rose. [rises.] Yes, alone. 

Sir P. To think, Rosy, that some day you'll 
marry a fine brave fellow like Tom, and that I 
haven’t a pound to give you for a dowry. I’ve 
made a great mistake, Rosy. I’ve always been a 
“bear” and I ought to have beena “ bull.” Vl 
have a go in as a “‘ bull” yet, some day. 

Rose. Now you know you promised me you 
wouldn’t think or speak of business until you were| Miss D. R. [crossing r.] But Raleigh trailed 
quite well again. his own cloakin the mud; that was a very dif- 

Sir P. I.am well again; Iam as well and hearty |ferent matter. [Jo Dicx.] Oh, do take it from 
as ever I was in my life. Where’s everybody this | him, Dick, he really can’t be trusted. - | 
morning ? : Dick. [taking shawl from ALGERNON conceit- 

Rose. They’ve all gone down to the beach in a|edly.] Give it to me, sir, if-you please. [ALGERNON 
troop with the celebrated Miss Dryden Rolles. kisses tt, and parts with it reluctantly. 

Sir P. What, that writing woman? Lord T. [aside.] The poor boy is moonstruck! 

Rose. The famous authoress. She is quite the | Well, no wonder. Ah, you have much to answerfor. 
talk of the place. Her poems and novels are all 
the rage, and everybody here is mad to know her. 
She has the best suite of rooms in the hotel and the| los. [aside.] Nobody offers to help me! Well, 
proprietor is mad with delight, because all the|I’m able to take care of myselfi—that’s one com- | 
London papers have had in paragraphs to say | fort. | — 
that she is staying here. It makes the hotel quite| Miss D. R. Oh, 1am so tired! [They all fuss | 
famous. es ae round her. LORD TARLETON brings chair, and | 

Six P. Dear me, Rosy, then I’m afraid this will] ALGERNON a stool; she sits. 
hardly be a place for us long; we shan’t be grand| os. pase I’m sure she’s quite welcome to 
enough for them, and they’ll turn us out. Dick and Lord Tarleton, but she needn’t'monopo- ; 

Rose. I hope not, for it’s great fun to watch her |lize Algernon too. I believe that boy might be 
with her admirers. There’s a ridiculous man, |made something of under good tuition. (Jmpa- 
Dick Lyttleton, an old chum of Tom’s—I’m sure |tiently, to ALGERNON, and stamping her foot.] Mr. 
he’s over head and ears in love with her. And/| Tracy, I haven’t got a chair. | | 
there’s Lord Tarleton, who has written poemsand| Alg. [still absorbed with MIss DRYDEN ROL LES. | 
had them printed too, at his own expense, always | Have you heard my latest theory with regard to 
poy ne ner the choicest compliments, to induce her | the origin of sound? I say that much of it pro- 
to dedicate her forthcoming volume of poetry to| ceeds from want of attention to— [FLOSSIE, who 
him. Then there’s a young man who seems nearly | has fetched a chair for herself, bounces tt down on | 
blind and stutters dreadfully, who sheds tears| stage angrily with a bang; they all start. . 
daily when she snubshim. They all seem so eager| Miss D. BR. [languidly.] Flossie, dear,. how can 
to attract her attention that they haven’t a mo-| you be so violent? — 
ment to devote to her sister, who is here with her,| Flos. I was only illustrating Mr. Tracy’s theory. | 
and seems rather a nice girl. , Alg. Interrupting it, you mean. 

Sir P. Why, Rosy, thanks to your own obser-| Flos. [aside.] I’d like to box his theories out of ' 
vation and Tom’s coaching, you’re up in all the |him—I will, too, some day, if they’re anywhere in | 
latest news. (Laugh heard c., from party. |the neighborhood of his ears. 

Rose. Here comes the great comet herself, bring- + 
ing the train of lesser stars behind her. You’d| Miss D. R. You shall tell us presently. Just + 
better stay and enjoy the fun. | now I am so fatigued! * : 

Sir P. [aside.] Writes poetry, does she? I} Dick. Will you take a little refreshment before 
wonder if she’s got any money to invest? [7Zo|luncheon, my dear? aoe 


FLOSSIE 7s seen coming up slope C. L. 
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Alg. My theory is this— 
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| 
Lord T. May I compound you some champagne 


cup ? 
Alg. Or let me fetch you an S and B? 


What does he mean ? 

Tord T. T blush to explain. I fear he means a 
‘soda and brandy. How the very mention of such 
a drink must offend your poetical ears! 

Dick. [aside, L. C.] It’s a jolly good thing, 
though, when you're hot and thirsty. 

Miss D. R. Will anybody give me [they all 
rush forward] a glass of water? Iam engaged 
to-day upon a poem on a melancholy subject, and 
when so engaged I always affect a low diet. 

Iord T. What devotion to art! Allow me to 
fetch it from yonder spring. 

Alg. Allow me-—— 

Miss D. R. Lord Tarleton will oblige me. 

—_ [Bait LORD TARLETON, R. 

Alg. [sighs.] Ah me! 

Flos. [to him.] Mr. Tracy, I’ve atheory to pro 
pose to you. Is there any reason why, because I 
| don't happen to write poetry, I should be ne- 
| glected, and you should behave like a bear? I 


__] }! dou’t affect a low diet, and should like some cham- 


pagne cup—go and get it. 

Alg. {to FLoss1z.} I beg your pardon. I'll go 
at once. [Aside.] That such a divinity should have 
such a sister ! [Exit into hotel. 

Dick. {aside.] I hope when we'ré married she 
Tee object to five meals a day, because I rather 

6 them. 7 


Re-enter LORD TARLETON with glass of water. 


Lord T. 'Tis clear as crystal. 

Miss D. R. Oh, thanks so much. 

Lord T. Have you seen the spring? It is so 
romantically situated. I wish I could induce you 
ay it. A stanza from your pen would 

0 it. 

Re-enter ALGERNON, with champagne cup, from 
hotel. He gives it to FLOSSIE, but is all the 
time abstractedly watching Miss DRYDEN 
ROLLES. FLOSSIE appears impatient and an- 
noyed, - | os 

‘ Miss D. R. Oh, if you only knew the oceans of 
work I have on hand already, and these dreadful 
publishers won’t allow me even a day’s rest, but 
have discovered my retreat already, and are del- 
uging me with ‘letters, urging me to do more on 
any terms. By the way, Dick, have you answered 
all those letters for me ¢ 

Dick. {crossing to her.] Yes, I answered every 
one before I had my breakfast. 

Miss D. R. That’s right. Are you sure you 
ao smetly what I told you in reply to each of 

me | 


Dick. Quite sure. 

- Miss D. R.- Did it take you long ? 

Dick. Only four hours. | 

Miss D. R. [giving DicK an approving tap 
with her fan.| Thanks, you're a good boy. [Aside 
to LonD TARLETON, Dick crosses L.] I can’t de- 
scend to business matters, and they just suit, Dick. 
Alig. Would that I might do something for 
you that would take not f-four, but f-forty hours. 
In your service nothing would be impossible. 

Lord T. [to ALGERNON.)] Do you think her 
oe could inspire you to say something sensi- 


Alg. Lord T-T-Tarleton ! 


of 
"a 


FAME. 3 


Lord T. Well, sir! 
Alg. I think you made avery r-rude r-remark. 
Miss D. R. Lord Tarleton! Algernon! no 


‘Miss D. R. [appealing to LoRD TARLETON.] ! quarreling in my presence--my nerves won't stand 


it. TI insist upon your making friends at once. 
Alg. [aside to her.} D-d-don’t be angry. [Tm 
s-s-sorry I spoke. | 

Lord T. {aside to her.] For your sake I'll put 
up even with that bore. 

Flos. (with champagne glass in her hand.| Mr. 
Tracy ! gene He doesn’t even hear me. It’s 
evident I’m quite de trop here. [Exit into hotel. 


Enter Tom, up slope, c. Tom comes upon the. 
party and appears anxious to enter the hotel and 
avoid them. Is about to rush in, but is stopped 
by Dick. 


Dick. Ah, Tom! I’ve caught you at last. 
Where do you get to all day long? I never see you. 

Tom. Oh, I’ve been for a ride to Springhamp- 
ton, and I’m as hungry as several hunters. I 
must run in and get some luncheon. [Tries to go. 

Dick. Nonsense, old fellow, only yesterday at 
dinner I noticed that you scarcely touched a 
thing, but sat with your eyes fixed on that quiet 
looking girl who is staying here with her uncle, 
till you made her blush up to the very eyes. Wait 
and have luncheon with us; we're going in di- 
rectly. . 
os ae My dear fellow, I can’t wait. I’m starv- 
ing! . 


Dick. Dostop a minute. [Mysteriously.] I want. 


to introduce you to the greatest woman of the 
age, the most celebrated writer of our time. Of 
course you've heard of her. 


Rolles. | 

Tom. Another time J shall be delighted. Just 
now I want to—— [Tries to run off. DICK stops 
him again. 


Dick. No, Tom, you really must be introduced 
now. I’ve a particular reason. [Crosses, c., and 
drags Tom by the arm towards Miss DRYDEN 
ROLLES.] I want to introduce to you, my déar, 
an old friend of mine; we used to belong to the 
same club. Mr. Courtenay, Miss Dryden Rolles. 

Tom. (aside.] Confound the thing! I shall 
miss Rosy. [Aloud.] Delighted, I’m sure. 

Dick. I don’t know whether you’ve met Lord 
Tarleton before. Mr. Courtenay, Lord Tarleton. 
Mr. Tracy you know already. 

aed D. R. There, now we're all friends, let’s 
talk. . : 

Tom. {aside.]) She'll talk for an hour, I expect ; 
poetesses always do. I shall just lose my chance 
of seeing Rosy while Sir Percy is having his nap. 

Miss D. R. Are you connected in any way with 
literature, Mr. Courtenay ? 

Tom. [crossing, c.] Not in any pursuit of it 
likely to interest you, I fear. I’ve just been called 


'|to the bar, and from my connections my business 


is likely to be chiefly in chancery. There’s 
nothing very poetical about chancery, I’m afraid. 

Miss D. R. I don’t know. Evenchancery may 
have its romantic aspects. Thank Heaven, I 
never had anything to do with it. Had you, Lord 
Tarleton ? mo 

Lord T. Never, that I remember. 

Alg, I had my head in ch—chancery once. I 
remember that well. | 

. Miss D. R. Algernon, you’re becoming more in- 

tolerable every day. 


It’s Miss Dryden. 
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Lord T. That’s just what I’m always telling him. 

Miss D. R. I am told that barristers very fre- 
quently write leaders for the daily papers and 
contribute to the magazines. Although these are 
only minor branches of literature, still such oc- 
cupations are creditable enough in their way. 
_ Perhaps you sometimes— 

Tom. No, I never. . 

Miss D. f. Ym sorry for that. In our: little 
coterie it is so pleasant when all are engaged in 
artistic labors—you can talk so much more freely 
about art and artists. 

Lord T. Yes, when it’s a case of arcades omnes 
—Bohemians all. That’s what I like. I’m a 
regular Bohemian myself. 

Tom. Bohemian society seems to have changed 
greatly, even in my day. Well-colored clay-pipes, 
the friendly grog, the well-worn smoking jacket, 
and keen and original wit seem rather out of 
fashion now-a days; and so-called Bohemians 
have their West-end clubs, indulge in champagne 
and Partagas’ cigars, go to Poole for their coats, 
and to Joe Miller and the Palais Royal for their 
jokes. 

Miss D. R. You have seen something, then, of 
artistic life in your time ? 


> 
& 
; 
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Tom. I had just a peep at it for a short time 
after I left college. Poor Jem Kimbolton was my 


greatest friend,and he was a genuine Bohemian. 

Lord T. If seediness be a sign of the genuine 
thing he certainly was, for his coats were as di- 
lapidated—— 

Tom. As his writings were delightful. Reverse 
the order of things, and youll get a description 
of many a dabbler in literature of the present day. 

Dick. [aside to Tom, nudging him.] Be careful, 
Tom, Lord Tarleton writes sometimes. 

Tom. [aside to Dick.] I couldn’t be expected 
to guess that. 

Dick. Of course you’ve read Miss Dryden 
Rolles’ last book of poems. 

Tom. I’m ashamed to confess that I have not. 
[All appear shocked at his ignorance.| Really, of 
late, ’ve had but little time to read anything but 
briefs. Now that I have had the pleasure of 
meeting the authoress, I shall amend my error at 
once. May I[ inquire the title ? 

Dick and Lord T. The Dying Swan! 

Alg. {a little behind-hand.| The D-d-dying 
Swan ! 

Tom. Thanks. I shall procure the book at 
once. [Zo Miss DRYDEN ROLLEsS.] Allow me to 
express a hope that the ‘‘ Dying Swan” may live. 

Miss D. R. I don’t exactly understand you. 

Tom. I mean live and become a classic. 

Miss D. R. (turning away from Tom to Lorp 
TARLETON.] I’m rested now, Lord Tarleton; if 
you will favor me with your arm, I think we shall 
just have time to visit that beautiful spring you 

spoke of, before that dreadful bell rings for 
luncheon. [Rising ; ALGERNON removes stool. ] 
Ah, that reminds me. I must really make it a 
condition of remaining at this hotel, that they 
cease to make that fearful ding-dong sound twice 
before every meal. It disturbs my mind at times 
when my thoughts are far away from earthly 
matters, soaring in the clouds of fancy. 

Lord T. What a delicate imagination you have. 
I can well understand how hideous must be the 
bare suggestion of dinner, when your mind is oc- 
cupied with thoughts of food for the soul. 


S| FAME. 


| about food for their bodies, who won’t like it. 


lade, eae . 


Miss D. R. Dick, you must tell the landlord I 
won’t stay here unless he stops that bell. 


Re-enter FLOSSIE from hotel ; she remains under 
veranda. 


Dick. Very well, Vl tell him; only it’s just 
possible, you know, there may be some people 
staying in the hotel who are rather particular 


Miss D. R. [aside to DicKk.} You are scarcel 
as considerate as usual this morning. Be care 
or I may be offended. [Zo LORD TARLETON.] 
Lord Tarleton, your arm. 

Dick. Mayn’t I come, too? 

Miss D. R. No; you'd better stay here with 
your friend. [DICK crosses, L.; bows to Tom] 
Good morning, Mr. Courtenay. ’ [Exeunt Miss 
DRYDEN ROLLES and LORD TARLETON, R. 18, 
ALGERNON about to follow. 

Flos. [coming forward to him.] Youre not 
wanted there, Mr. Tracy. You'd better give me 
your arm. I should like to go too. 

Alg. [aside.| She certainly is the most awful 
girl I ever saw. al 

[Hxeunt FLOSSIE and ALGERNON, RB. 1B, } — 

Tom. [bowing.] Good morning. [ With a sigh |} 
of relief.) Now to see Rosy! [Rushing into hotel. + 
Dick stops him again. b i 

Dick. Tom, do give me five minutes. + 

Tom. All right—five hours if you tke + 
time. 

Dick. [L.] No, now, at once. You've cut me 
dead all the time you’ve been here. Have I | 
fended you? 

Tom. [R.] No, nota bit; don’t think that; but | | 
just now I’ve some very particular business on 3 

hand in the hotel. 

Dick. Oh! I understand. I’ve watched you. 1 ? 
know exactly how you feel. Peculiar sensation, § 
isn’t it? 

Tom. These gymnastics, Dick, might be ve 
funny in a Christmas pantomime; but just now, : 
when I’m in a hurry, they’re a pore. And hang |+ 
me if I know what you mean. mt) 

Dick. Nonsense, Tom; don’t tell me! you can’ nit} 
deceive a fellow victim. Well she’s a pretty |} 
little girl, though quiet, very quiet—not at allm of 
style. | 

Tom. Dick, youre an ass. \} 

Dick. Thanks. ie 

Tom. If you really have anythiaigr to say to me, | 
say it, and be quick about it. [Zhey sit; Tow M, | 
bench, L., Dick, chair. | 

Dick. "Tom, I’ve got some news for you. 
[ Grandiloquently.] Don’t start! I’m engaged to ) 
Miss Dryden Rolles. 

Tom. [very quietly.) I congratulate you. yon | 
have more pluck than I gave you credit for. ‘| 

Dick. I don’t think you quite realize the situa 
tion. I, Dick Lyttleton, only lately in a etal 
way of business—business, mind you—have been 
accepted as a lover—as a husband—by ony fa- i 
mous, world-renowned, glorious wonran! «sf 

Tom. Justso; you said that before. Te 

Dick. But doesn’t it strike you as extraordin ar y | 
that I should carry off such a prize from s rch |: 
competitors? Why, this Lord Tarleton ‘woul 1} 
marry her to-morrow. 

Tom. And how is it you come to be 80 highly | 
favored? “Tie 

Dick. Ah, ’ve had to work {08 pera: 


| 


Ce 1 tell | 
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you. Talk of the Jabors of Hercules—they were 
nothing to mine. The fact is, Tom, I won her 
heart in the first instance by assisting her in 
literary work. | | 

Tom. I say, Dick, don’t chaff. You never had 
any talent for that sort of thing. 

Dick. Ob, yes, but I find I have. Since [ve 
known her it has developed itself in a marvelous 
manner. We've written several books together. 

Tom. The deuce you have! Now, look here, 
Dick, it’s of no use trying to take me in like this. 

Dick. When I say we wrote them together I 
mean that she wrote them in the first instance, 
and I copied them out afterwards. 
- Tom. [laughing.| Ah, I thought that was 
about it. 

Dick. You needn’t laugh—they weren’t much 
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good business sort of hand ? 


completely into her affections. 

Dick. Exactly. There was only one time when 
I felt inclined to jib. Some years since she had a 
fancy for writing for the stage. She used to send 
me round to the theatres with her manuscripts. I 
assure you, Tom, there’s scarcely a manager in 
London who even now doesn’t run up a by-street 
or hail a hansom if he sees me anywhere within 
half a mile of him. I certainly was glad when she 
gave up writing for the stage. 

Tom. And what became of your own business 
all this time ? -When I last heard from you you 
were doing rather well, with wire-rigging for 
ships, wasn’t it ? 

Dick. Oh, that went rather to the bad about 
that time—the wire got very slack. 

Tom. So I should imagine. 

Dick. Besides, Carlotta—she lets me call her 
Carlotta—hates the very name of trade. She 
insisted on my selling the business. [I’ve done so 
and bought a splendid house in Kensington. I’ve 
got enough left to pay for the furniture, and as 
ee as we get back to town we're going to live 

ere. 

Tom. But what are you going to live on? You 
can’t live in splendid houses in Kensington for 
nothing. 

Dick. My dear fellow, we shall have heaps of 
money. Carlotta made two thousand guineas out 
of her last book, and every one she writes she 
gets a higher price for. 

Tom. And doesn’t it strike you as being—well 
—rather unwise to surrender your independence 
and live upon your wife’s earnings ? 

Dick. [rising.| But I can’t help it. She won't 
let me do anything but assist her, and she gives 
me quite enough to do, I can tell you. Fact is 
you don’t understand geniuses, Tom; they’re 
rather beyond you, I expect; perhaps your ideas 
are not 8o elevated and lofty as mine. Ilong to 
be renowned, and her fame will shed lustre upon 
me too.. Not that I don’t love her—I worship 
her. It will be a ae day for me upon which 
therenowned Miss Dryden Rolles becomesmy wife. 

Tom. [rising.|] You mean the day when you 
oo e renowned Miss Dryden Rolles’ hus- 

and. 
Dick. Well, of course, it’s the same thing, isn’t 
it? But you don’t see matters in the same light. 
People’s tastes differ, of course—good thing they 
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to look at, at any rate, till ’d done my share of} 
the work, I can tell you. You know I write aj hideous noise at yourperil! Who knows—perhaps 


5 


do. Now hang me if I can see what there is to 
admire in one of your milk-and-water, quiet sort 
of girls. : 

Tom. ’'m rather fond of quiet sort of girls, 
myself. 

Dick. And you'll marry one some day, I suppose? 

Tom. Thopeso. Marriage is frequently compared 
to the union between the oak and the ivy. When 
I marry, Dick, I mean to be the oak. 


RAFFLES comes out wnder veranda, and is about 
to ring bell, when DICK sees him, and rushing 
up, stops him. 
Dick. (excitedly.| Don’t. ring that bell, as you 

value your life. | 
Raf. But it’s my dooty to ring.it. It’s the first 

luncheon and h’early dinner bell. [About to ring. 
Dick. {stops him again.] Ruffian! make that 


at this very moment she is immortalizing the 


Raf. {aside.| The gent is clean off his head, 
that’s clear. [Aloud.] Now, look here, sir, how is 
people to know as how luncheon and h’early din- 
ner is ready if I don’t sound this ’ere bel} ? 

Dick. T'll go and summon them myself.. Mark 
me, if you dare to make the slightest sound, Miss 
Dryden Rolles, Lord Tarleton, Mr. Tracy, and 
myself, will all leave the hotel at once. Vil go 
and tell them luncheon and early dinner is ready. 
[Exit Dick, R. RAFFLEs looks after him amazed, 
appears once or twice as if about to ring bell, then 
hesitates. 

Raf. Vve halfa mind to. He said if I rang it 
they’d all leave the hotel. I can’t see what there 
is to object toin being summoned to luncheon 
and h’early dinner. [About to ring bell; stops.] 
Perhaps I’d better speak to missus first, but I’ve 
rung this bell regular for forty years, and I don’t 
half like it. I seem to miss the h’exercise, some- 
how. [Appears struck with a sudden and brilliant 
notion, takes the bell in his left hand, and gives 
the motion of ringing it violently with his right.) 
I do feel a trifle better now, but things don’t seem 
right, somehow. «(Exit into hotel. 

Tom. [who has been leaning over back of garden 
seat, apparently much amused.) It’s a strange 
thing that some great people can’t get through 
life without interfering with and upsetting so 
many humble and inoffensive ones. Poor Dick! 
I expect he’ll wake up some fine morning and find 
himself in much the same position as a certain 
Mr. Phaeton, who took his father’s cabriolet out 
for a morning spin, and let the horses bolt with 
him. The worst of it is that when pride has the 
handling of the ribbons, and fame, applause, suc- 
cess, and fortune are the cattle, it takes a devil of 
a thunderbolt to pull them. [Gets BC. 


Re-enter ROSE from hotel; she sees Tom and 
turns to L. She has a large garden hat in her 
hand. 


Tom. Are you going for a walk all alone? 

Rose. Mr. Courtenay! Oh, where have you been 
all the morning ? [Coming down, R. 

Tom. First of all, I’ve ridden to Springhampton 
and back, and then I was detained here .rather 
against my will, for I was coming in to see you— 
[RosE looks away.] 1 mean, to see Sir Percy. I 
want to speak to him about some business con- 


Jom. In short, you wrote—or copied—yourself| spring. 


nected with his affairs—that is, if you think he is + 
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well enough to say a few words to me. How is he 
to-day ? 

Rose. He’s much better, thanks. He’s getting 
stronger every day now, thanks to quiet and this 
delightful air. 


Tom. And your gentle, tender care of him, you | Swan.” 
might add. ButI may as well get rid of this|stead of a duck? 


small parcel, if you will allow me. [Taking one 
Jrom his pocket.| I hope you will excuse me, but 
I heard you say last night that you had run short 
of wool for the work you were doing, and had 


come to a stand-still for want of it, so [ rode over | it’s not too poetical. 


to Springhampton this morning to get some for 
you. 


gotten the title already—how stupid of me! It 
was something like—that’s not it, but something ’ 
like—*‘ The Expiring Duck”! 

Rose. You mean ** The Dying Swan.” 

Tom. Of course; yes, that was it—* The Dying 
Now, why couldn’t I think of a swan in- 
I suppose my thoughts must 
have been running upon a duck just at that par- 
ticular moment. 

Rose. Are you fond of poetry ? 

Tom. I don’t mind a little of it now and then, if 
Do you like it? 

Rose. I like to read a little sometimes. | 
Tom. So do I; but the worst of it with me is. 


3 
| 


¢ 


Rose. It was very kind of you, but I am so sorry} that when I don’t want to think of any it comes : 


you should have taken so much trouble. 
it’s twelve miles to Springhampton and back. 

Tom. That’s nothing. 
an excuse for a ride. 
pass one’s time here, very often; besides, in this 


outlandish part of the world it would have been|seems to come in so conveniently—times when a 
impossible to get the right thing at any place|fellow’s tongue feelsas if it were sticking to the rool |} 


nearer than Springhampton. [ ROSE has been open- 
ing BELGE slowly.| I hope I’ve brought the right 
colors ? 

Rose. Yes, they are just exactly what I wanted. 

Tom. Are they, though? ‘That’s really very 
curious now, isn’t it--that I should have hit on 
just the right colors ? 

Rose. V’ve noticed before that there are some 
very kind people in the world who always seem to 
guess other people’s wishes right. You don’t 
often meet them, but when you do it’s very 
pleasant. 

Tom. Yes, there are some people it’S very 
pleasant to meet—very delightful. I think I had 
better go and see your uncle. [Half going. 

Rose. [rather quickly.| He’s asleep now; he 
always has a nap about this time. 

Tom. [coming back.| 'Then you think I'd better 
not go in to him just yet. 

Rose. Vd rather you didn’t disturb him just yet. 

Tom. Do you know Miss Dryden Rolles, the 
authoress, who is staying here? [ Sitting. 

Rose. V’ve met her in the hotel, but she will 
scarcely condescend to take any notice of me. 

Tom. No, won’t she, though ? 

Rose. She is always too busy with her admirers. 

Tom. She was the cause of my being detained 
just now. Her friend, Mr. Lyttleton, is an old 
chum of mine. 

Rose. I knew that. 

Tom. Ho! didyou, though? how did youknow it? 

Rose. Why, you told me yourself. 

Tom. Did I, though? I forgot it. 
going to marry Miss Dryden Rolles. 
funny that, isn’t it ? 

Rose. Yes, that is odd. [Both laugh. 

Tom. [stops laughing suddenly.| Not that I see 
that there’s anything odd in people getting married 
as a rule, only it does seem rather strange that 
these two should, doesn’t it ? 

Rose. Yes, it does. 

Tom. By the way, I fancy she was quite offended 
with me because I didn’t know anything about 
her last book of poems. Have you read it ? 

Rose. Which book do youmean? she has written 
a great many. 


Well, he’s 
Rather 


Tom. Ah, but this seems the particular favorite. | 


She told me the title, and I promised to get it. 
Let me see, it was called—dear me, I’ve quite for- 
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I was only too glad of 
It’s difficult to know how to} some, then ? 


Why, |into my head at all sorts of queer times, and when - 


[Turns up, $ 
Enter SiR Percy, from hotel. Rose and To3 Mt 


I want to remember a verse or two I never can. 
Rose. And do you sometimes want to remember | 


Tom. [rising.| Well, there are times when it + 


of his mouth—times when he can’t think of any |; 
words of his own, and is sure there must be some |} 
words somewhere to express the thoughts he longs }; 
to utter. If I could think of any verses at this |} 
moment in which a fellow said he was oyer head |} 
and ears in love with a little angel named i 
Vd aut them right off. Won’t you speak tc me, 
Rose 

Rose. Don’t ask me to give you an answer | : 
now. I must think of Uncle Percy before any- |+ 
thing in the world. He has been as a father to 3 
me all my life, and I cannot leave him now that 
he is ill and in trouble. 

Tom. But you need not leave him, Rosy. He | 
should come and live with us. I was going to 
speak to him to-day, and ask him if he would let / 
me take his affairs entirely in hand. It will bee 
good practice for me as a young beginner; and 
they shan’t suffer in my hands, for what I wall ‘ 
in experieute Tl make up for by downright hare 
wor 

Rose. But you have your own fortune to maké 
in your profession, and you won’t do that by try 
ing to mend Uncle Percy’s. 

Tom. Nonsense, Rosy; any brief is wortha 
good deal to a young barrister, and I’ll conduct | 
your uncle’s case so well that it shall bring me } 
fame, which is more valuable than money some=- |} 
times. May I speak to him, and ask for his con- j} 
sent to my plan? I believe he will give it, for [3 
think he likes me. i. 
‘ Hs Yes, I am sure he does. Nobody could a: 
elp— . 
= Jom. I wish you would finish that sentence, 

Osy. 

Rose. I don’t know whys I should mind sz iS 
what I meant to—that nobody could help be in 


fond of you. i ; 
day you cul ae 
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Tom. And you think that some 
learn to love me ? 

Rose. I love you now, Tom. | 

Tom. [folding her in his on and k 
her.| My darling! 
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Act IT, Scene 1] 


Tom. [to RosE.] Wonderful bird, the sea-gull, 
isn't it? [Crossing to Sir PERcy.] Ab, my dear 
- Percy, how are you? 
or 

Sir P. Pve been looking out for them all my 


We were looking out | 


Dick. (laughing.] Tom would surely never be 
such a fool as to marry her. 
Miss D. R. It strikes me that young man is 
foolish enough for anything. [Stares rather rudely 
at Str PERCY, Rose and Tom, through her eye- 


life. You'd better look out for squalls if you come | glass, and is about to go with Dick into hotel. 


and steal away my Rosy like this. 

Piece Why, Uncle Percy,-I thought you were 
cep. 

Sir P. So I was, but ’m wide awake now. 


ALGERNON follows dreamily. FLOSSI£, up R. C., 
stamps her foot impatiently, and LORD TARLETON 
offers his arm, which she takes carelessly... ALGER- 
NON turns round to offer his arm to FLOSSIE, and 


Tom. I was coming in to see you, but Miss|jinds himself forestalled by LORD TARLETON. 


Wentworth told me you were having a nap. 
Sir P. You see Pm not to be caught napping. 
{Crosses to ROSE, shaking finger at her, etc. 


Re-enter Miss DRYDEN ROLLES, FLOssie, LoRD 
' TARLETON, DIcK, and ALGERNON.. Tom gets 
R. C. from SIR PERCY and ROSE. 


Lord T. (to Miss DRYDEN RoLueEs.] I think 
that last stanza of yours is one of the finest in- 
stances of improvisation I remember. 

Alg. It’s es equal to B-B-Byron. 

Miss D. R. [looking at RosE and Srp PERcyY. |] 
That is Sir Percy Bartram and his neice. His 
was one of the largest and most extraordinary fail- 
ures known for years, brought about by an incura- 
ble mania for speculation. Iwas thinking of collect- 
ing the particulars and working them up into a 
novel Just remind me of that, will you, Dick ? 

Dick. Tli make a note of it at once. [ Turns up. 

Miss D. R. Ah, what lovely flowers! 

| Goes to them, R 

Lord T. Do they suggest anything to your 

poetic fancy 


RAFFLES appears again at hotel door with bell. 


_ Raf. [aside.] Missus says I am to ring the bell, 
so see if I don’t this time. Eis rushes at him 
and stops him; very brief strug 

Dick. Don’t—don’t disturb. = for the world. 
Don't you see she has anothér heaven-born fancy 
coming over her? - 

aoe. [trying to ring.] Missus says I am to, 


eh, Sound it at your peril. We are all here, 
and are going in at once. If you make the slight- 
est noise we will all leave the hotel. 

Raf. [aside, sulkily, going in.) Well, if you 

don’t, I shall. How is things to go on respectable 
in a hotel and no bell rung for meals ? 
dacious ! [Exit into hotel. 
- Dick. (stealing up to Tom.] Now, Tom, just 
look at her; see how she stands. Either of those 
two aristocrats would give the world to take her 
into luncheon—you shall see me bear her off from 
both of them on my arm. Ah, Tom, Tom, this is a 
proud moment! [Gases at Miss DRYDEN ROLLES, 
lost in admiration for a moment. 

Lord T. [to Miss DRYDEN ROLLES.}] Won't 
you let me take you in to luncheon to-day ? 


It’s h’ow-. 


Rose. [seated L. C., looking up fondly into Tom’s 
face, and with .her hand on his arm.| Are you 
sorry that I am not a genius ? 

Tom. You are one, Rosy; you are my good 
genius ! 


Tableau.—M1ss DRYDEN ROLLES and DICK going 
into hotel, LORD TARLETON with FLOSSIE, and 
then ALGERNON. Sir PERCY viewing ROSE 
and Tom with satisfaction. 


ACT II. 


SCENE.—Salon in Mrs. DRYDEN ROLLES LytT- 
TLETON’S Mansion in South Kensington, an ele- 
gantly furnished, brillianily lighted salon. All 
characters appear im evening dress. Tom on 
ottoman, and ALGERNON on sofa, discovered. 


ALGERNON presents a much smarter appearance | 


than in Act I, and wears no eye-glass. As cur- 


tain rises a lady’s voice, singing the closing bars | 


of ‘¢ Robert, toi que j’aime,” is heard from room 
R., followed by sounds of applause. 


Tom. [looking at watch.) Half-past twelve! I 


{should think that must be the last squall Mdlle. 


De Navarino will favor us with to-night. 

Alg. [yawning.| After hearing K-K-Krauss at 
LaScala, and Galetti at the San C-C-Carlo, I can’t 
stand these amateurs at all. 

fit You’ve seen something on your travels, 
then 

Alg. Rather. 


ing you the truth, Courtenay, I never could see a 
bit through a glass. 


Tom. Why the deuce did you sport one, then? | 


Alg. I fancied it was good form, don’t you see? 
I was young then, and rather green. 


Tom. T suppose you’ve returned from Italy a | 


perfect Machiavelli, eh? 

Alg. Let me advise you, Tom, not to try and | 
take me in as you used to do. Give me half a 
chance, and I'll bowl you out, old man. I wish I 
could get rid of this confounded st-stutter! 

Tom. There: are doctors who profess to cure 
that sort of thing. 

Alg. Oh, but they don’t take me in. They’re 
all q-q-quacks. (Rises, crosses c. R.] Isay, did 


Miss D. R. [to him.] I must go in with Dick. |you notice Flossie to-night? She looks awfully 
It’s a bore, but, poor creature, it’s his only reward | p-p-pretty. 


for all the work he does for me. [Dick advances 


Lom. Why, you're not gone in that quarter, 


consequentially towards her. ALGERNON also goes|surely. I remember the time when you used to 


up to her, as if urging her to let him take her in.|snub ae com ities 
Alig. rma 


de gives his arm to MisS DRYDEN ROLLEs, 


id I was deuced rude to her in 


who puts her hand lightly on it; they move towards | those days, and I don’t believe she’s ever forgiven 


hotel, Dick glaring back in’ triumph at. LoRD|me. 


TARLETON and ALGERNON. 


She’s awfully down on me now, if I ever 
give her half a chance. She fairly drove me out 


Miss D. R. (to Dick.] Your friend seems to be|of the drawing-room to-night. That’s one reason 


ae great attention to Miss Wentworth. 
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got to bandy words with her, he ought to have no 
impediment in his speech, I can tell you. 

Tom. Has she been rather hard on you? I 
suppose she’s thinking of the days when nothing 
less than a poetess could attract your notice. Are 
the green spots quite faded out now? 

Alg. Q-quite. They must have been very 
g-green spots, I think. When she had the bad 
taste to marry Dick Lyttleton, I forgot her— 
b-blotted her out of my memory completely. I’ve 
always made it a rule through life never to c-com- 
promise a married woman, and I think it would 
be a good thing if everybody did the same. 

Tom. There can’t be much doubt about that. 

Alg. Lord T-T-Tarleton, for instance: His at- 
tentions are making her talked of at all the clubs. 
I believe he likes to have his name coupled with|s 
hers—it’s a d-deuced shame. If I were her hus- 
band, I wouldn’t stand it. 

Tom. (thoughtfully.| Poor Dick! I’m afraid he 
_ has to stand a good deal. 

Alg. By the way, how awfully her last book 
was ¢-cut up in the Saturday. 

Tom. Yes; and I was deuced sorry to see it. 
[ Rises. ] But I must go back to the drawing-room 
and find Rose. I expect she'll want to be. going 
soon. Will you come? 

Alg. No, thanks. I’ve had q-quite enough of 
the drawing-room to-night. [ToM ezits, R. U. E.; 
SiR PERCY enters at same time, R. U. E.; ALGER- 
NON turns to table, L.| And rather too much of 
Miss Flossie’s repartee. [Sits, L., and reads. 

Sir P. [coming down, R. C.; looking round 
| room at ornaments, etc. <Aside.| The Lyttletons 
have got a very fine house—nicely furnished, too. 
Now, if Tom would only listen to my advice we 
| might have something in this style. [Sees AL- 
| GERNON. ] There’s Algernon Tracy; a very en- 
terprising youth, that, and likely to come into a 
fortune soon. I wonder if I could get him to go 
in for the butter company. 

Alg. [aside.| Here’s Sir Percy Bartram. By 
_the way, Tom told me something about him— 
_said he was d-dangerous. He doesn’t look dan- 
gerous. 

Si P. Ah, Mr. Tracy, just the very man I 
want to see. I’ve got a word or two to say to you. 

Alg. [aside.] Does he mean that for a threat? 
Now, what the deuce did Tom mean by d-dan- 
gerous, I wonder. [Rising, crosses, R., trying to 
| avoid STR PERCY. 
| Sir P. [aside.] What on earth’s the matter 
with the man? 
| Alg. (crossing, R.] I’ve a p-particular engage- 

ment. Lady waiting—next d-dance. 
| Sir P. Dance! why, it’s a musical party—all 
| songs, and very bad songs. Don’t go and listen 
| to them; they’ll make you ill. 
| 
| 


Alg. I—I’m afraid I must go. 

Sir P. Better stay and talk. I have something 
to say to you about Miss Flossie Rolles. [ Aside. ] 
That’ll stop him. 

Alg. [R., turning back.| About Miss Rolles ? 

Sir P. [c.] I think you’ve made a conquest in 
that quarter 

Alg. [greatly interested.| Now, do you, really, 
dear Sir Percy? Why, I’m afraid of her. She’s 
always tormenting me out of my life. 

Sir P. That’s just the reason you ought not to 
_ be afraid of her. Girls who torment you before 
they’ve caught you are all right. It’s the artful 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


+ 

: 

; 
ones who are all sweetness till they’ve got you |3 
safe home, and let you have it hot afterwards, |+ 
that you ought to fight shy of. : 

Alg. And have you really any reason to think | 
I have a chance of winning Flossie ? 

Sir P. Do you want her? 

Alg. To win her love is the dream of my life; 
but she owes me a grudge, and she'll never for- | 
give me, I fear. + 

Sir P. My boy, say no more—the girl is yours. |t = 

Alg. But how can you help me? 

Sir P. You know my niece, Rosy ? 

Alg. Mrs. Courtenay? yes, of course. 

Sir P. Rosy is a sort of good fairy. We're go- | 
ing to live down in Hertfordshire soon. Tllask ); 
Rose to invite Flossie down, and you come at the : 

same time.. I'll tell her you want to marry Shoe 
and you shall have her at par. 

Alg. At p-par ? : 

Sir P. I mean without a premium. By the way, 
do you want to make a thou. or two? 4 
Alg. Of c-course I do. How’s it to be done? 

Sir P. Oh, it’s very simple, and you can oblige jj 
me at the sgme time. One good turn deserves |: 
another, you know. a 

Alg. But suppose things should take a bad ij 
t-turn-—in your scheme, I mean? bd 

Sir P. Never fear. I’ve only made one ae te 
in life. I’ve always been a ‘‘ bear.” hae 

Alg. Good gracious! m3 

Sir P. [crossing R.] Now Imeanto be a bull.” it 

Alg. [aside.] What does he mean ? 

Sir P. There’s a company just starting in which nl 
I can get a large allotment. Shares will be at a le 
big premium in a day or two, and we can clear g 
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out with something handsome. We shall only 
want a little capital—we can draw bills. [Vl 
draw the bills, you shall meet them, and we'll & 
halves in the profits. 
Alg. But what’s the c-company for? 
Sir P. For the manufacture of the finest fresh | 
butter out of Thames mud. wt 
Alg. Don’t be n-nasty! 
Sir P. Nasty! It will be delicious, especia 
to those who don’t know what it?s made of 
call and see you to-morrow at your rooms, and 
we'll settle all about Flossie and the fresh butter 
at the same time. And mind, not a word to Ros 
or Tom about the spec. Tom’s such a fool he |: 
don’t believe in specs 
Enter ROSE and FLOSSIE, R. D. Avosnxon ait 
on L. Side of ottoman as soon as he sees FLOSSIE. |; 
Rose. Ah, Uncle Percy, ’ve been looking for }; 
you everywhere. | OF 
Flos. [aside.} He is here—I thought £0. | 
[Glances hurriedly at ALGERNON, but 4 : 
not to see him, and advances with ROSE towards 
Str Percy; to Rose.] I’m so glad to escape from | 
the drawing- room for afew minutes. Ive been |: 
so bored all the evening by that great stupid, | 
Algernon. 4 
Rose. [to Str Prercy.] Have you seen those. + 
lovely bronzes? Do come and look atthem. (|% 
[ROSE and Str PERcy turn up to table, R. C. bay 
Alg. [to FLossrE, starting up.] The greatstupid ‘t 
te 
i 
J 


is very much obliged to you, Miss Rolles. 
Flos. Oh, yowre there? I beg your pardona 
Alg. D- don’t apologize. I know you can’t hel Pp 

being rude. 
Rose. [to Str say 3. What-is we group, 

you think ? ' 
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. Act II, Scene 1.) 


Sir P. [aside to RoSE.] Beatrice and Benedick 
having @ row. : 

Flos. [to ALGERNON.] Hadn’t you better go 
back to the drawing-room? Most of the clever 
people are gone, so you'll feel more at home. 

Alg. [getting up.) I don’t care for the c-clever 
people. I like to talk to you. 

Flos. [to ALGERNON.] How some people de- 
light in tormenting others ! 

Alg. I’ve something very p-particular to say to 
you, Miss Rolles. | 

Flos. I’m sure I don’t want to hear it. . 

Alg. But you must... . , 

Flos. Must, indeed! It’s only men who must; 
ladies please themselves. 

Alg. And everybody else when they’re as pretty 
as you are. | | 

Flos. I detest compliments, especially direct 
ones. If you have anything to say to me do say 
it and be brief. You’ve bored me quite enough 
already for one evening. 

Alg. I can’t say it here—it’s a secret. 

Flos. Oh, L love secrets. Let's hear it. 

Alg. C-come into the c-conservatory, and Il 
tell you. [Ezeunt ALGERNON and FLOSSEE, C. 
ROSE crosses to L. table. | 2 oe 
Sir P. (aside, x.) If 1 don’t keep my weather 
eye open they’il make up the match without my 
assistance, and that won’t exactly suit my plans. 
Pil to the conservatory, too. [Exit c., hurriedly. 
ROSE is still looking.at bronzes, etc. : 

Enter Tom, RB. D., and comes behind ROSE. 

Rose. [at table, L.] And whoarethese meant for ? 

Tom. Cupid and Psyche, I expect. . 

Rose. [startled.) Why, Tom, is that you? I 
thought I was speaking to Uncle Percy. Where 
can he have gone to? He was here not a minute 
ago with Mr. Tracy and Flossie Rolles. (Laugh- 
ing.| I do believe those two are in love with one 
another. , 

Tom. It does look rather like it, doesn’t it? 
They’re always quarreling. 

ose. Is that a sign of love? We never used 
to quarrel. | : 

Jom. Then it was very irregular of us. We 
ought to have quarreled sometimes. [Crossing, 
L., and sits.] Quarreling and making it up again 

rolongs one’s pleasure so much. It was all your 
fault that we didn’t. 

Rose. My fault ? 

. Tom. Yes, of course it was. A fellow can’t 
quarrel] all by himself; and you haven’t got an 
atom of fight in you. ° 

Rose. I hope something I want to ask you now 
won’t make you angry. | . 

Tom. Well, darling, hadn’t you better try and 
make meangry on the wayhome? It’s gettinglate. 

Rose. I don’t wan’t to go home until you’ve 
heard what I have to say. When shall we go 
into Hertfordshire? 

Tom. In a few weeks, I hope. The painting 
and decorating is going on splendidly, and so 
The workmen are there nine hours a 
day, and work at least three. 

Rose. [R.] I shall beso happy when I get there. 

Tom. Aren’t you happy now, Rosy ? 

Rose. Ym happy anywhere with you, Tom. 
But that will be a love of a little place, won’t it ? 

_ Tom. Yes, it just will; and so snug. It’s just 
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Rose. aptimidiy-| Or we could manage a married 
couple, Tom ? 

Tom. I suppose we could, but we shan’t want to 
yet awhile, at any rate. There’s no occasion to 
make the place an ark. | 

Rose. That’s just what I was afraid of. I know 
you won't like what I’m going to beg of you. I 
want you to let me invite Mr. and Mrs. Lyttleton 
to come and stay with us. 

Tom. ad sage Mr. and Mrs. Lyttleton !- 

Rose. Only for a few months. 

Tom. [jumping up.) A few months! Why, 
Rosy, what on earth are you dreaming about f 

Rose. There—I knew you’d be angry. | 

Tom. I’m not angry, dear—only surprised—an- 
noyed. What can have put such an idea into your 


head ? 


ae [much disappointed.] Then I mustn’t ask 
them 

Tom. I didn’t say that. Ask them, if you’ve set 
your heart upon it. [Aside.] I know they won't 
come. Fetes It’s the very last thing in the 
world they’d care for, and I can’t understand 
why you’ve conceived this sudden wish: 

Rose. Can’t you? Have you enjoyed yourself 
to-night, Tom ? 

Tom. As much as I ever enjoy this sort of thing. 
Plenty of glitter and show, lots of people who 
pass for being very clever, and one or two who 
really are so. Haven't you enjoyed yourself, 


sy ) 

Rose. No, Tom, I've been quite unhappy all the 
evening. I was watching your poor friend, Dick. 
I’m sure he’s miserable—he seems so snubbed by 
everybody, and he bears it all so patiently. I 
declare it nearly brought tears into my eyes. And 
then didn’t you notice how ill and careworn Mrs. 
Lyttleton looks ? 

Tom. Excitement and success often make peo- 
ple look pale. Z 

Rose. [rises, goes to ToM.] But she’s not suc- 
cessful now, Tom. [ve been sitting among her 
most intimate friends all the evening, and I’ve 
heard all the— | 

Tom. Latest scandal and most dismal rumors, 
no doubt. : 

Rose. Every book she has written lately has 
failed, and they do say she won’t be able to make 
money much longer, and that they are dreadfully 
in debt already. 

Tom. ({aside.] Confound the thing! I believe 
they will come into Hertfordshire, and stay too ! 

Crosses, L. 

Rose. You know, Tom, poor Mr. Lyttieton was 
your old friend, and I thought if they should get 
into any trouble or difficulty it might be a com- 
fort to them to know that they had some friends 
who would not desert them. , 

Tom. Your kind little heart makes you fancy 
things worse than they really are, I hope. 

- me But you'll let me do as I like about this, - 
om 

Tom. Well, if anything bad should turn up I 
should like to do the right thing by Dick, but I 
cone imagine Mrs. Lyttleton and you under one 
roof. 

_ Rose. It would only be for a little while, and 
I'd give way to her in everything, and then I don’t 
see any reason why we should not get on famously 


big enough for ourselves and Uncle Percy, and|—do you % 


| one visitor now and then. 


Tom. Yes, I’ see many reasons. [Aside.] Pd 
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rather not tell her what Algy said about Lord 
Tarleton. | 
Rose. What reasons, dear? 
Tom. Oh, reasons I can’t well explain—I— 
Here is Dick! [They turn up, L. C. 


Enter Dick, R. D., looking absorbed and very dis- 
consolate. He does not see Tom and ROSE im- 
mediately. 


Dick. [down R. C., solus.] I expect I shall 
catch it awfully about the refreshments. Well, 
I couldn’t help it; and if the ices were hot and 
the coffee cold it was no fault of mine. Not that 
that makes much difference, to be sure. And as 
for Gunter’s, well, considering the amount of tick 
we've gone in for already, I’m not surprised at 
their “cutting up” rough. The only wonder to 
me for some time past has been that they let us 
have anything more to “ cut up” smooth. -[Sees 
Tom and Rost.} Ah,'Tom! I thought you’d gone. 
Youw’re generally such early birds. I hope you’ve 
enjoyed yourselves. 

Rose. to! We have indeed. The music was 
delightful. 

Dick. [R.] Did you like it? I must confess ’m 
getting rather tired of these Italian arias and 
scenas myself. ‘They used to impress ine tre- 
mendously at one time, because I didn’t under- 
stand anything at all about them. 

Tom. It’s strange how often things one doesn’t 
understand do make a great impression. | 

Dick. Yes, but the feeling wears off after a 
time. Ive come to the conclusion that Italian 
music and fine poetry are above me. I used to 
love them; but I’ve found out that it’s a mistake 
for a man to love what’s above him. : 

Tom. [crossing, c.] Do you remember our vo- 


cal efforts at the weekly meetings of the “Thirsty| Rose. I won’t take any refusal now. Think it 


Ostriches,” up at Crichton’s rooms? | 
Dick. Don’tI? And the notice to quit poor 


Crichton got, in consequence of our sonorous at-|time! Ask'Tom to invite you. [Crosses ALGERNON 


tempts at a chorus. 
Tom. Yes, and your frequent offers to oblige 


us with ‘‘Tom Bowling,” and our firm but polite|the very thing! Tell her to ask TF"lossie, and 


refusal ever to listen to it. 

Dick. Confound it, Tom! I 
mentioned that song. 

Tom, And why not? | 
3 Dick. Whenever I hear “ Tom Bowling” men- 

| tioned, it makes me think of “ going aloft,” and 

“ going aloft” reminds me of my old wire-rigging 

den in Lower Thames Street. I never knew how 
fond I was of the old crib till I sold it. 

_ Rose. Why don’t you come and see us some- 
times, Mr. Lyttleton? I wish you would. 

_ Dick. Inever have time. Carlotta keeps me 
employed all day with her—hard at work, too, I 
can tell you. 

. Rose. But you must go out together sometimes. 
Now and then you might pay us a visit. 

Dick, Carlotta never has time to pay visits. 

Tom. Did you go out of town this year ? 

Dick, No. Carlotta never has time to go out of 
town. You’ve no idea of the amount of work that 
wonderful woman gets through in a day. 
here she is. 


Enter Miss DryDENn ROLuxEs (Mrs. D. R. Lyt- 
TLETON) and LORD TARLETON, R. D. 


wish you hadn’t 


Mrs. L. [going forward to Rosx.] Ah, my dear|I must run and tell Flossig this. 


Mrs. Courtenay, I was afraid you had gone. 
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[Act 1, Scene 1. 


{To Dick.] Why did you leave the drawing- 
room? Mdlle. De Navarino is.going to sing again 
directly, and she'll be dreadfully offended if we're 
both out of the room. I really cannot stand an- 
other of her songs; but as you have noear for 
music it won’t hurt you. 

Dick. Very well, my dear, I'll go back imme- 
diately. Good-by, Tom. I was afraid I should 
be let in for another song. Mdlle. De Navarino 
is just like a musical box—wind her up, and 
there’s no stopping her till she’s got through the lot. 

Mrs L. Now, Dick, why don’t you go?. 

Dick. I fly, my dear. Exit DIck, RB. D. 

Tom. [aside.] Poor Dick ; 
pretty cheerfully. [Aloud to RosE.] Now, Rosy, 
we really must be going. 

Rose {aside to Tom.] Tll be ready in a moment, 
dear. ‘You will let me have my own way about 
that, won’t you ? 

Tom. [aside to Rosx.] My darling, there really 
won't be room, besides— ae 

Rose. I don’t often have my own way, .and I 
must this once. [Aside to Tom. Turns laughingly 
Srom him. : 

Re-enter Sim PERCY and ALGERNON, C. 

Sir P. [L.c., to Tom.] Tom, I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you. (Tom is watching. Rose.] 
Now, do listen! [Drags Tom a little on one side. 

Rose. [to Mrs. LYTTLETON.] So many thanks 
for a delightful evening. My husband and I are 
going to our little house in Hertfordshire ina 
week or two, and we shall be so pleased if you 
will come and pay us a visit. I’m sure a little 
country air would do you a world of good after 
all your literary labors. . 

Mrs L. My dear child, I’m sure it will be quite 
impossible. I— 
over, and we shall live in hope of seeing you. 

Sir P. [aside to ALGERNON.] Now’s your 


to C. 
Alg. [aside to Tom.] By Jove, Tom, that’s just 


then you can invite me down. 
Tom. But, my dear boy, the place is a perfect 
bandbox! We shan’t have room. 
Alg. Yow'll keep a pony, shan’t you ? 
Tom. [to him.] I dare say we shall; but what 
of that ? 
Alg. Only if Flossie comes, ask me, and I'll 
sleep with the pony—in the hay-loft—anywhere. 
‘ Tom. I assure you, my dear fellow, there really 
is no room. | 
Rose. [going to Tom.] No room? nonsense! 
There’s always room in the country—it isn’t like 
London. 
Alg. (crossing to Rosr.] Ah, Mrs. Courtenay, 
if Flossy is coming, and you would only— 
noe (laughing.] Oh, what fun! Of course | 
will. | | 
Tom. [aside to RosE.] But, my darling— 
Rose. [to Mrs. LYTTLETON.| Of course, if you 
should come, you'll bring Flossie? , 
Tom. [aside.) Here’s the cottage where I hope 
to spend a kind of second honeymoon, converte 
into a fighting-ground for ill-assorted married 
couples and mooning lovers. , 
Alg. (to Ross.) Oh, thanks—thanks, so. much. 


[Shakes hands with Rose. — 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


Sir P. (c.] And remember this is all my do- 
ing. [ALGERNON shakes hants with Sir PERcy, 
and exit, running, Cc. SIR PERCY comes down, Cc. 
ROSE and Tom meet, and retire a little up, L. C. 

Mrs. L. [R. c.] By the way, Sir Percy, I in- 
tended to ask you—have you any objection to 
give me your life? 

Sir P.. Well, I certainly should object to part 
with that to anybody. 

Mrs. L. I mean. for the purposes of fiction. I 
hear that your career would supply details for 
quite an exciting romance. Would you have any 
objection to my embodying them in a novel? 

Sir P. Not the slightest, so long as I am not to 
be ‘vivisected anatomically, but only on paper. 
Make what use of me you please. I hope I shall 
prove a lively subject. 

Mrs. L. Ym sure you will, and thanks, so much. 
I shall begin to make a study of you forthwith. 

Rose. An additional reason for you to visit us 
in Hertfordshire. 

Sir P. There you'll have ample opportunity to 
observe all my points. 

Mrs. L. It was so kind of you to come, Sir Per- 
cy. I hope you’ve had a pleasant evening. 

: | | { They cross to L.. 

Sir P. Delightful! The songs were something 
to remember. [Shakes hands with her; aside, go- 
ing.| I didn’t think much of the supper! [£7zit R. 

Tom. [shakes hands with Mrs. LYTTLETON.] 
Good-night. 

Rose. Good-by, and mind you come to us in 
the country. 

Tom. [aside to ROSE, going.}| You little tyrant, 
you're too much for me! oS 

Rose. [aside to Tom.] You dear, delightful old 
boy, to let me do just as I like! 
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for fame, and fame alone, can anything be worse 
than this inward knowledge that a standard once 
reached cannot be maintained ! that scores of én- 
vious rivals gloat over each falling off from previ- 
ous efforts; that an hour may change the forced 
smile of congratulation into the half pitying sneer. 
I have seen and heard enough to-night to convince 
me tbat my fall is considered certain. In a few 
days the very sycophants who have been loudest 
in singing my praises will be the first to pronounce 
me an impostor. 

Lord T. You take far too gloomy a view of 
things, I assure you. As well suppose. that be- 
cause the sun is obscured for awhile by a dark 
cloud it has disappeared forever. The sun of your 
fame must never be eclipsed, if you will but allow 
me the proud privilege of preserving it. 


Mrs. L. You are indeed my truest counselor | 


and friend—[he sits]—for Dick is perfectly help- 
less in any difficulty; but I fear the task of re- 


storing my shattered fortunes is beyond your | 


power. I must give up this house, though it will 
almost break my heart to do so, and so-prey upon 


my mind that it will entirely destroy all energy | 


‘and interest in my work. 
- Lord T. Give up the house! Has Dick, then, 
refused to allow you to accept my assistance f 


Mrs. L. Dick refused? Indeed, I haven’t even | 


told him of your generous offer. ; 
Lord T. You have but to get his signature to 


the bill of sale I left with you, and I will arrange |. 
with my lawyers to hand the three: thousand | 
I wish I could ad- |. 
vance you the money entirely without security, |- 
but my own affairs are soinvolved that at present | 


pounds over to you at once. 


that is out of my power.. 
Mrs. L. You are indeed a noble; generous 


Tom. [looking fondly at ke? | I wonder if|friend. But can IJ—ought I to accept such an 


Dick is a greater slave than I am 
has got the nicest fitting pair of fetters. 
Exeunt Tom and ROSE, R. 
Mrs. L. [uL., to LorpD TARLETON.) I-am 80 


I know who) offer? If it should become known— 
| Lord T. [sitting B. of-her.] How can it possibly |. 
im- |: 
plicitly, and for the rest you have my word of |: 


become known? My lawyer can be trusted 


tired. Vraiment, je n’en puis plus. I must leave |honor. 


Dick to get rid of the rest of our visitors as well 
as he can. : - 

Lord T. 1 c.] He'll soon succeed in doing 
that, depend upon it. 

Mrs. L. [c.] How dreadfully satirical you are ! 


Now do tell me—how did everything go off? 


Lord T. Brilliantly, as it always does in your 
charming salons. I assure you I hear every where 
that at no house in London is a more delightful 
evening to be spent than in that of the greatest 
poetess that is. j 

Mrs. L. That .was, you mean. My public have 

one from me. I feel and knowit. Only to-day 
kinnons, the publishers, who last year im- 
plored me to write them another book, and sent 
me a blank check to fill up if- I consented, actu- 
ally refused to bring out a work I offered them 
almost on their own terms. 

Lord T. The loss will be theirs and the world’s, 
not yours. [ Getting round to L. 

Mrs. L. [rising suddenly.| Cease this hollow 
flattery—it grates upon my ear to-night. I think 
that I may confide in you. I know not how it is, 
but overwork or anxiety have told upon me; Iam 
sensible myself that I have fallen off in my recent 

that they are all but worthless. The 


Mrs. L. My heart misgives me, and yet—I |: 


know not how to act— : 
Lord T. Think of the humiliation, the pain you 


‘will suffer should you be compelled to abandon |: 
the brilliant position your surpassing talents have |. 
so justly won for you. Think of the silent satis- |~ 
faction of those who, while they have openly |: 
praised and flattered, have secretly envied and | 


hated you. 
Mrs. L. You need say no more. 


cept it grate eely, as it is offered. 

Lord T. (taking-her hand.| 1 swear to you that 
this trust, this confidence on your part, renders 
this the happiest hour. of my life. From. this time 


IT shall feel that I, too, have a share in your |- 


triumphs and in your renown, @ personal interest 


in the bright career of a brilliant genius and most | 


lovely woman. 


Mrs. L. Heaven will reward this noble gener- ! 


osity ! : | 

Lord T. You are my hedven, and to you I shall 
look for my reward. [Kisses her hand. Mrs. 
LYTILETON withdraws her hand, and appears 


confused; turns L.]- You are wearied ; I shall take | 


my leave, and trust that your mind is now free 


tings 
very feeling that should urge me on disarms me/|from all anxiety, and that sleep will restore the 
and takes away my force. To one who has lived |roses to that fair face. Farewell! [Hxit L. p. 
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Mrs. L. Why do I tremble thus? A sort of in- 
definable sensation has taken possession of me. I 


(Act I, Scene 1. 


Mrs. L. Don’t be ridiculous, Dick ; these plati- 
tudes at this late hour are inexpressibly tedious. . 


feel as if a mist obscuring my mind for years had} Do leave me. 


suddenly cleared away. The man who I thought 
did but dangle in my train, that he might gain a 
sort of reflected glory and reputation by the as- 
‘| sociation with me, which his own efforts could not 
secure to him, and whose compliments flattered 
-~| even while I deemed them tendered with an ob- 
{| ject, really loved me—would have married me! 
and I sacrificed this generous, this true affection 


-Y| —for what? 


| shall want you any more. 


Enter DICK, R. D. 
For. him! 
Dick. Everybody has gone now, dear. 


room tired out. 
. Mrs. L. [seated R. c.] Yes. 


Dick. [z.) And if you 


| soon go to bed yourself. You’re looking very pale 


a master, but a slave. 


and tired to-night. 
Mrs. L. Oh, never 
for a little while and think. 


| Dick, My dear, I don’t believe so much think- 
ing is good for you. I know too much thinking 


doesn’t suit me. I dare say I know nothing about 
it, but— 

Mrs. L. No—of course you don’t. | 

Dick. Ym sorry if I said anything to annoy you, 
my dear; good-night. 

Mrs. L. Good-night. Ant 
_ Dick. [coming back.}] I hope you're not angry 
with me about the supper. It really wasn’t my 
fault, and if you knew the trouble I had to get 
the things at all— | 
_ Mrs. L. [impatiently.] Oh, that will do. Do 
leave me. . , . 

Dick. Don’t be cross. May I take a kiss ? 

Mrs. L. How tiresome you are! Well, there, 
you may kiss my hand. | . a 

Dick. I don’t wish to be exacting, my dear, and 
I’m sure I never am; but for a wife to give her 
hand to her husband to kiss is rather— 

Mrs. L. It surely can scarcely be necessary for 
me to remind you of our relative positions again. 
You worshiped me as a sort of deity. I never 
promised you much love, and you— 

Dick. Certainly never got it. 

Mrs. L. Nor had you ever the right to expect 
it. I told you pee what my feelings were: 
that my only ambition was to be renowned, suc- 
cessful, envied. I was not averse to taking a 
husband who would be serviceable, and would 
not be exacting or jealous. In fact, I wanted not 
You were—excuse the. 
words—mean and unmanly enough to accept the 
situation. But don’t think the sacrifice has been 
all on your side. ar 7 

Dick. You are a riddle to-me, Carlotta. I, tool 
that I was, thought marriage. meant love, that if 
you accepted me as a husband it was a proof that 
you preferred me to allothers. I admit that when 
I married you pride blinded me to all else, that I 
longed: to share your triumphs, and carry off 
what I esteemed a prize from others. But I 


always loved you, Carlotta, and if to-morrow were | —for it is honest, true, devote 


to see you poor, unfortunate, despised even, the 


I made 
| an excuse for you, and said you had gone to your 


take my advice, you'll 


mind me. I want to sit up 


| blinded 


Dick. (with a sigh.) Very well. Going R. 

Mrs. L. [rising and crossing, L.] Yet stay one 
moment; I shall want you to go to-morrow mor- 
ing as early as possible to Lord Tarleton with 
these papers. [Taking papers from desk, t.] And 
by the way, you'll have to sign them first. 

ee These look like legal papers. What are 

they 

Mrs. L. Oh, never mind; they only refer to 
some money matters Lord Tarleton and I have 
settled together. You've only to sign them, and 
Pll write to Lord Tarleton and arrange the rest. 

Dick. Money matters between you and Lord 
Tarleton? Let me see the papers. [She gives 


I don’t think I|papers carelessly.) Why, what’s this? Three 


thousand pounds to be advanced to you by Lond 
Tarleton, and a bill of sale on all the furniture 
and effects. _ 

Mrs. L. (going, L.] Never mind the contents. 
All I shall require of you is your signature. 

Dick. I don’t set up my knowledge i 
yours—but, good heavens! ‘Have you reflected 
upon what this means ? 

Mrs. L. (pacing room impatiently.] Yes, and 
there is nothing else to be done, or we shall both 
be ruined 


et 


_ Dick. But hadn’t we better give up the house 
and go and live quietly in the country for a time! 
Mrs. L. Give up the house? Confess that I 
have failed? I who but a few months since was 
the idol of the day? whose society was the most 
sought after in London? Shall I stoop to be 
itied by those [ have patronized, and who havé 
awned upon me? No, that shall not be. [Crosses, 
r.] Lord Tarleton has generously come to the 
rescue, and will advance the money. My next 


| works must and shali succeed. I shall be hand- 


some | paid for them as before; all will be re- 
stored. Whatever other griefs I may endure, my 
enemies shall, at least, be cheated of their hoped- 
for triumph! - 

Dick. My darling, I entreat of you to reflect. 
I don’t know what Lord Tarleton’s intentions may 
I don’t wish to know or guess what they are, 

trust in you is implicit, but I am not 
by defeated ambition in this matter. If 
you accept these terms you may lose more than 
money can replace or fame atone for; you may 
compromise my honor and your own. 

Mrs. L. I tell you I have thought of everything. 
Something must be risked, and I will risk any- 
thing rather than sacrifice my hardly-earned 
reputation. | 
Dick. And I say this must not, cannot be. I 
have sacrificed my feelings, my independence, 
everything to you. I have endured to see my 
honest love unrequited, my devotion despised. 
Your success—your fame, has been my only hope, 
my only joy—your triumphs are perhaps dearer 
to me than to yourself. Heaven knows that if the 
failure you dread so much should come, I would 


and 


‘be the last to remind you of it. But though you 


have despised my rugged, oe a ways, my love 
love—gives me a 
courage, an inspiration that I did not know I 


change would seem a blessing to me, if you would| possessed. Your honor is my care, and come 


show you had a 
love you.” 


. 


Cr ne ee RR 


heart, and say to me, ‘Dick, I} what may, I will save you from end 


ering it. 
Mrs. L. What do you mean by this folly ?. 
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Act IIT, Scene 1.) 


Dick. This false position cannot be maintained. 
| Pl go back to business. I'll work for you day 
| 


you! But let the world say what it will, it shall 
‘never be able to say a word against the honor of 
my wife ! 

Mrs. L. My own honor is my care, and it shall 
¢| Dever suffer in my hands, And let me warn you, 
$| theday that you attempt to govern me we part, 
+| and part forever ! 

{| Dick. And I reply that come what may, no slur 
$| shallever rest upon your name. This is my care, 
$; and in this I will be obeyed. [Gets papers. 

{| Mrs. L. You dare to talk to me of obedience! 
t/ By what power do you ever hope to rule or 
+ 


that I am your husband; 
heaven! you sliall do my bidding. 

Mrs. L. [staring in astonishment at DIckK.] 
| Dick-—Dick—for the first time in my life I admire 
you! 


-ACT ITl. 


ScENE.—Rose Lodge, Hertfordshire. Drawing- 
room, with large French window, C., opening on 
to lawn and gardens. The room is brightly 
and elegantly furnished. Tom discovered at 

_ table, R., composing @ speech. Mrs. LYTTLE- 
TON at writing-table, L., also engaged at com- 
position. | 

Tom. (aside, reading from notes, with suitadle 
action.] ‘‘If, after the overwhelming proofs I have 
submitted to the contrary, the opinion of the jury 
should still be adverse to my client, I venture to 
assert that, notwithstanding that -fact, it will be 
quite clear that a verdict ought to be given in his 
favor.” That’s hardly complimentary to the jury 
though. I must revise this. [Stops, apparently 

n thought. 
Mrs. L. (aside, looking up from her manu- 

Script.) Now for the death scene! I feel just in 

the mood to write a good death scene. Stay, 

though, this is Sir Percy’s life, and perhaps he 

Won't like being killed off to suit the exigencies of 

fiction. Tant pis. That’s asecondary considera- 

tion. He ‘must. die, and Rose must throw herself 
upon him with a loud scream ! 


| window above, calls out in a loud voice. 
Flos. Mr. Tracy ! 
Mrs. L. Rta @ slight scream.] Oh, Flossie, 
righten me! You are so violent. 


Tom 
ie he wtiakes the place a perfect bear- 


en. 

Flos, {loudly and pettishly.] Mit. Tracy 
don't you answer nee fe - a 
Alg. [heard Srom above.} What is it? | 
. 8. Do come at once. Mrs. Courtenay wants 

You to dig UP some celery. | a 


a - impatience. 
9 (heard. ae 
Fe. Geara ] I can’t come yet. I’m shaving. 
| Rt to be doin 
2m. One can’t gét a moment's peace. 
| Mrs. Z, Flossie, do go away. 


ToM ond Mrs, LyrrLeton both show signs of 


re always doing something you ought 


13 


Flos. noon in at window.] I humbly beg 
your pardon, you learned people—([laughs|—but I 


and night. Ill slave for you—starve—die for;can’t help laughing, you look so serious, you two. 


lag aguin to ALGERNON in a loud whisper.) 
ow do comedown soon. [TomMand Mrs. LYTTLE- 
TON both appear disturbed, but try to setile down 
again to work.| There. T’moffnow. Aren’t you 
glad to get rid of me? [Exit FLOSSIE, C. 
Mrs. L. f{aside.| The least thing disturbs my 
mind now, and drives away all my ideas. It’s of 
no use, I can’t write. Not a word from Lord 
Tarleton yet. [ Takes up newspaper listlessly, Tom, 
meanwhile, evidently trying to compose.] Ah! 
[Reads.] ‘‘ Great sale of the house, furniture, and 
effects of Miss Dryden Rolles.” (Puts paper on 
one side and sighs.| It is over then, and all my 
dearly-prized treasures, my beautiful things, 
gone—sold, and in the hands of strangers—in the 
possession, perhaps, of some _ successful rival. 
Reads aguin.] ‘‘ The articles realized high prices.” 
can’t read the sickening details. [Zttses and. 
paces the room. : 


Tom [aside.] She’s off again—well, Pll try and Bc 


not let her disturb me. Tries to write. 
Mrs. L. (aside.} This was Dick’s fault— 
that one moment of weakness on my part, that 
one yielding to his will, ruined all. How could I 
be so mad as to give way? And yet somesudden 
instinct seemed to tell me he was right. No, no! 
anything would have been better than this bitter 
humiliation. But Lord Tarleton will have had 


my letter, he will have saved some of my most | 


valued treasures. [Reads again.] ‘Some large 
purchases were made by a nobleman well known 
in artistic circles for his esthetic tastes.” He has 
—noble and generous to the last! ([Reads.] 
‘Some articles of comparatively small value, but 
supposed to have been highly prized by the au- 
thoress, were knocked down after a keen compe- 
tition, to an unknown bidder.” And this the end 
of my brief season of success—of celebrity ! 

Tom. {aside.] This is better, I think. [Reads.] 
‘‘ Tf, after the overwhelming proofs——” (Mrs. 


LYTILEION has put down the paper, now takes |+ 
out her handkerchief and begins to sob violently. |} 


Rising and going to her.) Good heavens! my dea 
madame, what is the matter? | 
Mrs. L. [rises.] Forgive me. My presence is 
a dreadful infliction upon you, I know; but it 
shall not be for much longer. [Going; Tom opens 


FLOSSIE appears in garden, C., and looking up to a|L. D. for her. 


Tom. Pray compose yourself. [Mrs. LYTTLE- 
TON exits, L. D.] Without setting myself down for 
an exceptionally hardened villain, I confess I 


sincerely hope this won’t last much longer. This | | 
aside, looking up.] That dreadful girl|18_ staying at home for a ‘quiet morning’s work. |¢: 


[Returning to the reading.) ‘If, after the over- 
whelming proofs——” [Enter SUSAN, L. D., with 


why | @ large tray loaded with pamphlets; she ts crossing | . 


to R. when Tom stops her.] Why, Susan, what on 
earth have you got there? | 

Susan. Prospectussesses for Sir Percy, sir. He 
ha3 a lot like this every morning. I’m just a-going 
to take ’em to his room. 

Tom. Nonsense, Susan ; throw the rubbish in 
the dust-hole. 

Susan. That’ll never do, sir. 
awful particular about his prospectussesses; he 
wrote for all these, and gave most particular in- 
structions about them. 


Tom. (disguising his irritation.] Oh, very well. 
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Of course, if Sir Percy’s written for them, that | 


alters the case. 
Take them to his room. 


[Act LIT, Scene 1. 


Sir P. Your noble generosity to me and Rosy 


T thought they were circulars. | must be repaid. 


Tom. I'm doubly repaid already in Rosy, so 


Susan. Yes, sir. [Crosses, R., and exit R. D.1£E.]|don’t trouble any more about that. And unless 
Tom If I don’t keep a very sharp eye upon that |it’s something very important— 


irreclaimable old gambler, he'll get himself and 


all of us involved in a fresh lot of scrapes, almost 
before I’ve succeeded in getting him out of the 
old ones. 3 
leading young Tracy into mischief. 


Enter Rose and Sir PERCY, C. 


tee always closeted together. 
ose. 
Topsy and I have brought you home quite safely, 
in spite of the doubts you were pleased to express 
of my ability as a whip. 

Sir P. [L.c.] Ah, there’s Tom! I want to 
speak to Tom. 

Rose. Don’t interrupt him now, he’s so busy. 

Tom. [looking round, seated, R.] Ah, Uncle 
Percy, had a jolly drive, eh? Sure to be all right 
with Rosy. [Aside.] Next time I want to do a 
quiet morning’s work I think Ill goto the Temple. 

Sir P. Why, haven’t you finished that speech 
yet? You were at it when we went out. 

Tom. No; and I don’t think I’m likely to finish 
it at this rate. 

Rose. [behind table, R.] What a mass of papers 
—they quite frighten me. What’s this, dear? 


[Takes up paper. 
Tom. That’s a brief. 


Rose. A brief? Why do they call such long 
things briefs ? 

Tom. Just now I’m rather too busy to answer 
conundrums. 

Rose. Poor fellow! you’ve been interrupted and 
woiried, I know. Shall I go away? 

Tom. For once in my life, dear, I wish you 
would. 

Sir P. Yes, run away. [ Crosses, L., and sits. 


c., to Sir PEercy.] There, you seejand the catastrophe of an overturned milkpail 


Sir P. It is something most important. (Puil- 
ing prospectus from pocket.| Now, this came to me 
from a particular friend. If you won't let me do 


I’m half inclined to think he’s been |something for you now you're a bigger fool than I 


took you for. [Reads prospectus.|] **The Company 
has purehased the sole right of an invaluable 
patent for the milking of cows by machinery, 
whereby a large outlay for wages may be avoided, 


(always a possible contingency so long as milk- 
maids are human, and liable to be distracted by 
external influences, ) will be averted by a simple 
mechanical process.” 

Tom. [who has listened impatiently.] Now, do 
understand, once for all, that I can’t go in for any 
of these mad schemes. 

Sir P. Mad schemes! Everyone taunts me now 


with mad schemes becayse I’ve been unlucky, but 


I made a fortune before I lost one, and I could 
make another if you’d only let me. 

Tom. You ask me the only thing I can’t do for 
you; and I must beg of you serious:y not to in- 
duce young Tracy to go in for any of these 
schemes while he’s staying in our house. He has 
got no money he can afford to lose. 

Sir P. [rising.] Linduce young Tracy to specu- 
late? as if [fd do such a thing. But I see you 
want to quarrel with me—want to get rid of me. 
All right. [ll be off. Ill not be bullied. [ve 
lost my money as a “ bear,” and Pll go and: make 
it back again as a “ bull.” [ Going, B. 

Tom. esc and tries to pacify him.| Now, my 
dear Sir Percy— 

Sir P. Don't “Dear Sir Percy” me! Yowre a 
fool! Go to the devil! Exit, BR. D. 1 E. 

Tom. There goes. another of them! This is 


Rose. [to Str PERCY.] Then you must come, too. | cheerful, certainly, after working day and night 
Sir P. No, I’ve got something most important /|to get his affairs straight; and such affairs they 


to tell Tom. 
Rose. Won't it keep ? . 
Sir'P. No, it won’t keep. [Crosses and sits, L. C. 


were, too! It seems to me we’ve converted Rose 
Lodge into a sort of asylum for lame dogs, and I 
have to help them all over the wall. Ah, Rosy, 


Tom. (io Rosx.] By the way, I think you’d| you're the dearest little wife in the world, but you 
better go and see Mrs. Lyttleton; she seems/get me into as many scrapes as if ’'d married like 
dreadfully put out about something this morning. | D—— I mean like a fool. Til be hanged if Dick 


_ Rose. Poor thing, I'll go to her at once. 
Tom. Dick was anxious you should take her to 
see their new cottage to-day-—Mount Parnassus, 
he calls it. 


hasn’t turned up again, now. 
Enter Dick, c., from L. 


Ho says it’s all ready now, and he’s} Ah, Dick, so the election’s over. I heard of your 


sure if anybody can persuade her to like it, you | exploits. 


ean. And I think Dick's right. 


Dick. Victory, old fellow, victory! 


Rose. T'll do my best. I will ask her to go with | disgraced your recommendation. We've walked 


me at once. 


Kisses Tom and crosses to Sin |in—or, rather, my candidate, Mr. Muggins, has 


Penrcy.] Now, don’t you keep my dear boy long. | walked in—with flying colors. 


Sir. P. Oh, you leave Tom to me. [ROSE exits, 
L.D. Tom crosses behind and sits at table, L.] 
Vil tell you what it is. 


Tom. Bravo! a a 
Dick. Do you know, Tom, I believe political 


I don’t like to see you| contests are my element? I must have been born 
working like this, and what do you get for it?|to be an electioneering agent. 


The number of 


Take my advice, and you’ll make more in a month |free and independent: voters I succeeded in win- 


than you'll make at this game in a year. 


ning 


over was astonishing. I was eloquent— 


Tom. Now you know anything in the way of|everybody said I was eloquent—Muggins was 


speculation— 

Sir P. It can’t be speculation when there’s no 
risk. You've done a lot for me, and I mean to do 
something for you. 


generous; and what with my eloquence— 

Tom. And Muggins’ generosity ! 

Dick. We came in with any number of votes to 
the good. ‘ Muggins behaved like a brick, and the 


Tom. [aside.] I expect he would do for me|job has brought me in a good five hundred 


most effectually if 'd give him half a chance. 


pounds. You've not said a word to Carlotta? If 


Lr a 


Pve not. 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


she knew that I’d been an electioneering agent, 
and to a Muggins—though Muggins is a most 


respectable man—it’s not altogether— How is 


+] Carlotta ? 


Tom. She seemed a little upset this morning. 
Pining after you, I expect. 

Dick. Don’t chaff. 

Tom. She’s gone with Rosy to look at Mount 
Parnassus. 

Dick; Rather good notion of mine, wasn’t it, to 
call it Mount Parnassus? The name ought to 
please Carlotta. Pve brought her some good 
news, too, from London. She sent the first volume 
of the novel she’s been writing, founded upon Sir 
Percy’s adventures, to town by me, and I’ve got 
rather a good offer for the book—a better offer 
than any she’s had lately. 

Tom. I'm glad that Sir Percy’s adventures have 
done good to somebody at last. 

Dick. It will please her, and be very useful just 
at present, for it will be uphill work for us both 
for awhile. It was very kind of your wife to go 
with her. I didn’t know how to break it to her 
that we should have to live there for the future. 
It's true it’s nearly as big as your house; but. 
then her ‘ideas are ‘so large she seems to want 
space to air them in. I’ve made the place as 
snug as I could, and this money just came in 
handy. I went to the sale and bought all I could 
afford—some of her pet things, you know. I’ve 
had them moved down, so that she might find 
them there. In fact, I spent nearly the whole of 
Muggins’ five hundred pounds in that way. I 
could have bought more if Lord Tarleton hadn’t 
bid against me, confound him! He’s furnishing a 
house for a new acquaintance of his.’ 

Tom. Anybody connected with literature ? 

. Dick. I think not. Don’t tell Carlotta, it might 
hort her feelings. .I was thinking that it might 
gratify her more to let her suppose at first that 
some of her admirers had sent her these things out 
of respect and admiration, and all that—she 
wouldn’t wonder then where I got the money to 
buy them with, and [sadly, rises,] she’d value 
them more than if she thought they came from me. 

Tom. Soced Poor Dick! [Aloud.] But don’t 
you think this fresh | eal of your kindness might 
touch her heart, and make her feel more warmly 
towards you? 

Dick. Ivs of no use—I’ve given up hoping 
against hope—she’ll never care for me. If I were 
a brass statue blowing a trumpet, I believe she’d 
look on me with more favor—and yet, Heaven 
knows, if the whole world were mine I should 
only care to lay it at her feet, and think myself 
well paid if she would but give me a corner in 
her heart. What a selfish fellow Iam! I keep 
talking about myself, and forgetting your letters 
—some of them important ones, no doubt. [Pro- 
ducing letters.] Icalled at your chambers and 
brought you them down. 

Tom. (taking letters.) Thanks. Lee one and 
glances at it.) From Serjeant Tompkins. [Reads.] 
“Have you got that speech done yet? we must 
be ready with it for to-morrow. I thought you 
were ae hon at home to do it quietly—what a fel- 
low you are £ always amusing yourself and leading 
& jolly couxntry life, while I am grinding away 
here like a Salave!” Confound him! I dare swear 
he has done nothing but read the Times, with his 
feet on the mantel-piece, and smoking a cigar, 
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whilst I— [Gathers up all his papers.] Excuse 
me, Dick, I'll lock myself up in my own room, and 
see if I can get a quiet half-hour there. 
7 [Exit Tom, L. D. 

Dick. Poor Tom! what a good fellow he is, and 
what a nuisance we all must be to him. [Produces 
another letter.| Here’s a letter for Carlotta—from 
Lord Tarleton—it’s his crest. What can he be 
writing to her about? [About to open letter.] TPve 
half a mind to open it, and silence once for all 
this strange, uneasy feeling that will take posses- 
sion of me at times. There must be some reason 
why I cannot win her confidence—her love—bet- 
ter learn the worst; surely a husband has the 
right—no, I will not doubt her. This is her desk 
—TI'll leave it here for her. She must never think 
that even her coldness, her indifference, could 
make me cease for 2 moment to trust her as a wife 
should be trusted. Some day she may learn to 
know me better. | — (Eat, L. D. 


Enter ALGERNON, R. U.E.; he is carefully got up, 


his hair nicely curled, etc.; he appears nervous |. 


and goes up to looking-glass, passing his fingers 
through his hair in front of it. 

Alg. Isuppose most fellows feel a trifle nervous 
on these occasions. don’t know why I should, 
but Ido. Of course, if I were to tell her I’d come 
into a baronetcy and fifteen. thousand pounds a 
year, she’d say ‘‘yes” at once; any woman would. 

[Crosses L , arranges his dress. 


Enier FLOSSIE, C., unseen by ALGERNON. 


Flos. [aside.] So the lazy, provoking fellow has 
come down at last. What a swell he is, too. Now 
what can he be thinking about, I wonder ? 

IG aca ‘herself behind half-open window. 

Alg. I wonder how Flossie will take it. 

Flos. [aside.] Ob, so ’m concerned, am I? 

Alg. If I try to do the dignified she’ll laugh at 
me, and if I do it in an off-hand style she may fly 
off at a tangent—she’s such an uncortain little 
devil. 

Flos. [aside.] Well, I’m sure ! 

Alg. Pooh! after all it’s a matter of form. It’s 
a Mere nothing—a walk over. 

Flos. [aside.] Oh, very well. As long as one 
feels sure the fish is safely on the hook there’s no 
occasion to be in a hurry with the landing net. 
[Coming forward, aloud.| So you’ve come down 
at last. I suppose these are the sort of hours you 
keep in town. 

Alg. What do you know about the sort of life I 
lead in London ? | | 

Flos. Of course I don’t know anything, but I 
can imagine a great deal. I keep a sort of mental 
museum of the genus man, each description tick- 
eted just like the dead moths in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Alg. And you put me down as belonging to— 

Flos. The species inutile, or useless animal class. 

Alg. And do you class the genus inutile as a 
wild or a d-d-domestic animal ? | 

Flos. If it is lucky enough to fall into the hands 
of a judicious tamer it may be domesticated to a 


certain extent. PN detaee L. 
Alg. Miss Rolles—Flossie—will you be my 
t-t-tamer ? 


Flos. I don’t know; we're both so young. 
Alg. If you won’t tame me I never will be 
t-t-tamed. Il become unmanageable, and go to 
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the bad like the giraffes—I mean the zebras.| Alg. What are you afraid of? 
Lasso ne with a wedding ring, take me away from| Flos. I’m afraid of losing you altogether. i 
the boundless prairie of dissipation, and I’ll be-} Alg. Then you don’t want to lose me altogether? bt 
come quite a model animal in the matrimonial} ios. You never supposed that, did yout Ym 7 
zoological gardens. not a coquette, but I do dearly love teasing you. 
Flos. I must take time to consider. Alg. I know you do. [Kisses her.] I’m as ly 
Alg. Time to consider! Iwas going to propose | happy as a king. ; ua 
that we should get married at once. Idon’t wish| Flos. And do you really love me so much now? hh 
to hurry you too much, but I thought that—say| Alg. Love you? I should think I did. Ifyou a 
about Wednesday week. only knew how I schemed and plotted to get asked 
Flos. Wednesday week, indeed! I confess you|down here to be with you, and how Sir Percy |% bi 
are oot altogether indifferent to me, and if you | helped me—he’s splendid at any scheme—{looking |~ 7 
should be of the same mind, say a year hence— _ | at letter in his hand ruefully|—except b-b-butter |t  * 
Alg. A year! companies. Ishould like to do something for him. |} h 
Flos. Or two years—I— Flos. Oh, I wish you could—it would so please |f 
Alg. I can only suppose that you are trifling | dear Mrs. Courtenay. : nb «| 
with me. 7 Alg. Let's take a turn round the garden, an ah 
Enter SUSAN, L. D. | Ll tell you what it is. | wd 
Susan. [delivering a_ letter. to ALGERNON.]| los. Yes, come along. [Exeunt, C., off R re 
ain. Sir Agetoene Ee celia te yen ous Enter ROSE and Mrs. LYTTLETON, as froma |} tip 
Flos. (aside, surprised.| Sir Algernon ! drive, C. from L. | a 
Susan. Mr. Lyttleton brought it down along} Rose. [R.] Do you know I shall quite envy you |} !i. 
with his, and it’s marked immediate, Sir Algernon. | your garden, and it will be delightful to have you |} «wir 
Aside.} I should think he would stand five shil- | for a neighbor. ; Al 
ings at least to hear his title given out like that} Mrs. L. aa I fully expect our stay at Mount a] 
for the first time. [Exit SUSAN, L. D. | Parnassus will be a very short one. - »  aet 
Alg. [with letter.) I wonder what this can be. Rose. I'm sure you'll like this part of the coun- |} Uh 
Flos. What did the girl mean by calling you|try better after a time. I have never beenso |? ay 
Sir Algernon ? : happy as since [ have been here. ne) ae 
Alg. [coolly.] Oh, didn’t you know? My cousin| Mrs. L. Ah, you’d be happy anywhere, that is, tin 
has taken his long deferred journey into another|in any place where there were flowers and birds, |¢ = hi 
world, and I’ve come into his title and property in|and a husband who would always be home in |} tip 
this. . time for dinner. be, 
Flos. Do you mean to say you are actually a| Rose. Punctuality isn’t Tom’s only virtue; but |} i 
baronet ? at the same time it is one not to be despised. ehh 


Alg. Since yesterday. Will yéu excuse me? 
[Opens letter.] What’s this? [Aside, reading.] 
‘“Company in liquidation; will I pay up.all the 
calls immediately to save proceedings?” Why, 
it’s that infernal b-b-butter company Sir Percy 
let me in for. _They’ve not lost much time, cer- 


tainly, in availing themselves of my accession to 


fortune. 
Flos. Carel baronet! How delightful! Sir 
Algernon and Lady Tracy! I wonder if I could 
get my trousseau ready by Wednesday week. [Zo 
him.] I hope there’s no bad news in your letter. 
Alg. No, nothing of any consequence. Lost a 
th-th-thou. or two, that’s all. 
Flos. Youhaven’t lost much time aboutit. You 
hadn’t any to lose till yesterday. 
Alg. [crossing, L.] I can coon put this straight 
when I get to London. 
_ Flos. Are you going to London, then? . | 
Alg. Yes, atonce. I have nothing to detain me 
-here. Perhaps you were right after all. You can 
-go back to school—finish your education, and I— 
Flos. Yes—and you ?— . 
Alg. I think I'll travel on the Continent and 
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honors for myself sometimes. 


Mrs. L. Poor humble Rose, it is not what you 
have that makes you happy, it is what you lack; 
you have no pride—no ambition. 

Rose. No pride or ambition! indeed, you're 
quite mistaken. There wasnot a prouder woman 
in Hertfordshire than myself the day that Tom 
won his first great case. It was a tremendous 
dispute about boundaries, most difficult to decide. 
And then his conduct of Uncle Percy’s affairs— 
everybody admits that to have been an extraordi- 
nary display of legal knowledge. 

Mrs. L. But these are Tom’s triumphs—not 
yours. — ; 

Rose. Tom’s triumphs are mine; but I win 
Come now, even 
you must admit that it was not a trifling honor to 
gain four of the first prizes at the last county 
horticultural show. 7 : 

Mrs... And you really attach value to such 
distinctions as these? — 

Rose. I should think so. I call it splendid to 
carry off such prizes; but a glorious success with 
one’s rare plants need not make us neglect the 
ee violets pe constant and true, come again 
an 


| finish my education. Good-bye, Miss Rolles. . again to shed their sweet fragrance on our 
[Offers hand, going. |path. oO | , 

Flos. Algernon, you won't go abroad again—| Mrs. L. And are sold ‘for a penny the bunch. 

alone ? I wonder who sent so many of my own things to 
Alg. Just now you didn’t seem to care where I| Mount Parnassus? It must have been some one y 
went. who knew exactly what I liked best among my on 
/ S Flos. Why, you see, as plain Algernon Tracy |lost treasures. Who could have thought so kindly ~ 
I’d no fear of a rival. . ~  1of me? | ws % 
’ _ Alg. You're very complimentary. : Rose. Can’t you guess? 7 a ‘ay 
Flos. But now, with your title and brilliant} Mrs. LZ. No, indeed, unless it were Lord Tarb} \} yy 
prospects— . ton. He is the only friend I can think of why? \\ & 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


would not be likely to forsake me, however others 
might ‘behave. — 
Rose. You would accept such favors from Lord 
Tarleton ? . 
Mrs. L. Why not? . 
Rose. [aside, rises.| And she calls me humble, 
and says I have no pride 
Mrs. L. [aside, R. of L. table.} Why, here is a 
[etter from him—f[opens it]—no doubt telling 
| me— - . [Glances at letter. 
Rose. ({aside.| I think it’s very absurd of Tom 
not to let me tell her the truth. I’ve half a mind 
to— ee ae 


Mrs. L. [aside, with open letter in her hand.] 
A refusal to my request, and in the coldest and 
most heartless terms. [Aloud, passionately.] 
eae no such thing as love or friendship in the 
world ! 

Rose. Dear Carlotta, is there not one at least 
who has never injured you by an ungenerous word 
or thought? Surely it was an honest love, a 

| thoughtful delicacy, that made your husband place 
‘jn your new home all that he knew you most 
' cared for. 
- Mrs. L. My husband! Dick did that! 
. dose. Yes, and more than that. -I know from 
. Tom that he has been working day and night to 
" obtain the money to do what he hoped might 
lighten your grief a little. Do not be blind to the 
value of a true, loving heart, steadfast alike in 
_ Joy or sorrow, success or reverse. 
, Mrs. L. [taking Rost’s hand.] Rose, you are 
. the only woman who has ever been my true friend. 
* Rose. Then you forgive me for what I have 
; said? And now I must run away, and see how 
+: poor Tom is getting on with that dreadful speech. 
[Exit ROSE, L. D. 


- Dick! Ihave not deserved it from him. Why 
; did he not tell me? Yet have I not given him too 
“ good cause to think that I should not value a 
. Kindness or attention that came from him? I 
, feel as if love had almost conquered pride and 
‘ambition. His steadfast, silent devotion has 
- brought tears into my eyes, but they are tears of 
joy. Poor Dick! 


Enter Dick, from L. D. : 
Dick. [crosses behind, c. Aside.|] She’s in 
‘tears. I knew how it would be. I was sure even 
Mrs. Courtenay would never be able to make her 
swallow Mount Parnassus. [Going affectionately 
| ti to Mrs. LYTTLETON. Alouwd.| I’m very sorry the 
1 4; house isn’t bigger, but if you'll put up with it for 
‘{] ashort time, ’ve no doubt we shall retrieve our 
fortunes. Pve done the best I could, I— 
Mrs. L. I like the cottage, Dick. It will be 
very dear to me, for there’s not a room in it that 
{| does not contain a memorial of love that indiffer- 
| ence could not kill—of affection that sorrow only 


ee 


| Served to ripen. 
Dick. {aside.] Our misfortunes have turned her 
brain. Iwas id of this. 


Mrs. L. Don’t ask me for an explanation of this 
change of feeling now. -You were right when you 
i Saved me from humiliating myself to one for whom 
Ihave now nothing but contempt. That night I 
learned to respect, to-day I have learnt to know 
—to love you. [ Rises. 

Dick. You love me—you—Carlotta—my wife ! 

Impossible ! 
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Mrs. L. It was very kind, very considerate of | dear. 


Mrs. L. No, Dick, my constant, loving husband, 
it is true. | 
Dick. And am I not dreaming ? 
Mrs. LZ. Your words sound like a reproach. 
Indeed, indeed I mean it. 


Enter ALGERNON and FLOSSIE, C. 


Dick. Then I’m the happiest man alive. . 
Alg. [R. C.] Allow me to differ from you there, 
Mr. Lyttleton. | 

Mrs. L. Ah, Mr. Tracy. 

Flos. (crossing, R. Cc.) Sir Algernon Tracy now, 
Carlotta. = _ 

Mrs. L. Indeed, I had not heard of the— 

Alg. Yes, it’s quite true. [Zo Dicx.] I want to 
speak to you. [ALGERNON and DICK retire up c. 

Fios. The dear old boy has asked me to become 
Lady Tracy, Carlotta. | 

Mrs. TE. And you? 

Flos. I have promised to marry him. He 
eer to do all sorts of dreadful things if I 

idn’t. 

Mrs. L. [aside to her.| Are you sure you love 
him, Flossie ? 

_ Flos. What a strange question for you to ask ! 
Yes, indeed I do, so much; far more than you 
ever loved— 

Mrs. L. [appears hurt.) Hush! [Jo ALGER- 
NON.] You have made a far wiser choice than you 
once dreamt of, Sir Algernon. I know that 
Flossie has a warm, loving heart. 


Enter RosE and Sm PERCY, c. 


Don’t place too light a value upon it. 
{[FLOSSIE and ALGERNON get R. 
Rose. a c., to Srk PERcy.] Nonsense, you old 
om’s the kindest fellow that ever lived ; 
he wouldn’t quarrel with you for the world ; it’s all 
a mistake. 

Sir P. [R.] It’s not a-mistake, and I’m off, I 
tell you. [Aside.] Confound it! There’s Tracy. 
Now itll all come out. [Tries to slink away. 

Alg. [going up to Str PEercy.] Ah, my dear 
Sir Percy, we're in luck. 

Sir P. [aside.] Luck, he calls it. [Aside to 
ALGERNON.] Then you've not heard—the com- 
pany’s smashed up—I’ve had a letter—the butter’s 
all melted. 

Alg. But my broker was too cute. He didn’t 
wait for our instructions, but sold out just in time 
before the smash ; so we’ve made a clear four thou- 
sand, half of which is yours. [Aside.] May the 
Lord forgive me for lying ! . 

Sir P. (greatly astonished.| Do you mean‘it? 

Alg. Every word. I’m just off to London, so 
Tll write you an order on my bankers for your 
share at once, if.you like. 

Sir P. Yes, I do like. [ALGERNON goes to table, 
R., to write. FLOSSIE stands at his side, watching 
him. write.) And Tom thinks I can’t put any- 
body up to a good thing ! 

Flos [aside.] It’s beautiful to hear him talk 
about his bankers! [Zo ALGERNON, who is writ- 
ing.| You dear, generous old boy ! 

‘ Alg. [it’s a price I choose..to pay for you, 
Flossie, and I don’t grudge it a bit—you’re cheap 
at the money. Loe order toStR Percy.] I think 
that will be right. [Crosses to FLOSSIE at R. 

Sir P. [ pocketing order.| Quite right, and man 
thanks. [Aside.}] It ¢s a mistake to be a “ bear [” 
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Dick. [to Mrs. LYTTLETON.] I was too happy 
to talk about business just now, but I’ve got some 
good news for you. Mackinnons have sent you an 
offer by me for your new book on your old terms 
—Sir Percy’s life. I mean. They like the first 
volume immensely. 

Sir P. (aside.] 'm making her fortune now! 

Mrs. L. (to Str PErRcy.] By the bye, dear Sir 
Percy, I want to read you my closing chapters— 
Ive finished you off beautifully. 

Sir P. Ym glad of that. What have you done 
with me ? 

Mrs. L. I hope you won’t mind. You see the 
exigencies of the case required it. People like to 
have their feelings harrowed up in novels now-a 
days. I’ve been obliged to—to— 

Sir P. Well, to what? I should like to know 
the worst. 


Mrs. L. Well, Pve been compelled to kill you] value fame a 


off to wind up the story nicely. 


I hope you don’t 
mind. 


j 
COSTUMES.—MODERN. 
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[Act IIT, Scene 1. 


Sir P. But I do mind very much. I don't 
choose to be killed before my time. 

Mrs. L. IT assure you Pve given you a beautiful 
and touching end. 

Sir P. That was very considerate, certainly; 
but if I am to have any voice in the matter you'll 
cu out the ‘beautiful and touching end,” and 
leave me prosperous and happy, to be continued 
in our next. 

Re-enter Tom, L. D. 


Tom. sated Ive finished my speech at last, 
thank Heaven tot Why, how comfortable 
and happy you all look ! 

Mrs. L. How can we be otherwise when you 
keep a good fairy in the house—that best of all 
good fairies, a true woman—whose pure, gentle 
influence, irresistible because unsuspected, has 
made all happy, and taught me never more to 
ove a husband’s love. 


THE END. 


| 
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A CURE FOR THE FIDGETS: 


HY Farce, iu One Act. 
BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Royal Surrey Park Theatre, 

Theatre, 1867. Brooklyn, 1868. 
Finnikin pare nieces Mr. E. Terry r. Belvil Ryan 
Hercules Spa ‘Nelson. * Geo. Wren 
Mr. Watkine Waikerjokn. * Lloyd. of. C, Lae 
Jack JoRnson..cccsse- see * Paul. “A. Eavy 
Sera Maaco. ae ederatawee eee Miss E. Webster. Miss A. Benedict. 

AAs a caeis swdsedewenie Leslie. Whitman 

Biddy ..ccscccce sossccces Mrs. Holston. ‘© Fanny Queen. 


SCENE.—FUSSLETON’s lodgings; principal en- 
trance at see L. of door, a window looking 
into street; R . 2nd wing, large curtains con- 
cealing the entrance to Fussueton’s “ lavato- 
rium”; R. 1st wing, door leading to store-room; 
L. 2 z., ibie leading to back staircase; L.1 E., 
door leading to breakfast room—at back, between 
door and window, a large screen; in ’ front of 
screen (at some little distance forward) a table, 
on which is a desk, a basket for papers, etc.; R. 
of table, an arm-chair (07 castors.) , 


Brppy discovered looking out of c. D. 


Biddy. (as though speaking to some one who 
had just started.| Good-by, sir, wish you a 
pleasant journey, sir; mind you don't catch cold, 
sir. [Turning round.) Well, thank oodness, 
master’s gone; he isn’t coming back for three 
days, so I’ve invited my dear husband, Johnny, 
what’s in the ‘Horse Guards, to spend the day 
with me; he’s in the little store-room now. [Go- 
ing to door Rk. 1 £., and calling.| Hi! Johnny, it’s 
all right; the coast’s clear. 

Enter JACK JOHNSON cautiously from R. 1 E.; he 
wears the undress uniform of a Horse Guard, 
cap, little cape, etc. 


Jack. [looking cautiously around.} Guv’nor 


. yes! He was in such a hurry to catch 
the train. that he ain’t even stopped to take his 
cold bath! he’s a rare’un for cold baths, is mas- 
ter! he’d sooner go without his breakfast than his 
cold bath, any day; you see, Jacky, he’s such a 


ppecee cand and pasion lar; that the doctors hag 


98, In the year 1878 De Padver aang Coenen, in the Office 
n of Congress, at 


| Enter HERCULES SPARKS, C. 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must pi many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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ordered him no end o’ cold baths just to take the 


‘““fidgets ” out of him. He has just fitted himself 
up a “‘lavy-torium,” as he calls it. 

‘Jack. [not understanding. ] A lavy—what ? 

Biddy. A lavy-torium—master says it’s what 
the ancient Romans used to call the baths and 
wash-houses. 

Jack. [advancing to curtains R., and looking 
through them.| Well, I don’t know what the 
ancient Romans used to call it, but Z callita 
very snug little turn-out—two baths, I declare, 
and already filled and everythink ! 

Biddy. (sweeping.] Yes, master’s gone down to 
Tunbridge Wells, to see his intended ! he’s a- -£0- 
ing to be married, is master. 

Jack. Going to be married: Then I say, Biddy, 
why don’t you up and tell him how we've made a 
match on it; you ain’t the first ‘ouse-maid as ha’ 
got spliced on the sly. 

Biddy. Well, Jacky, I arn't told master yet, 
knowing as how fidgety bachelors always enter- 
tains a dejection to married servants. 

Jack. Better tell him, Biddy, all fair and abuve- 
board, and no prewarication; that’s the maxim 0’ 
the British Army! (Aside, looking in through 
curtains at bath.| This here water looks so cool 
and hinwitin’, dashed if I don’t have a turn at 
the lavy-torium myself! [Unnoticed by Brppy, 
JACK disappears behind curtains. 

Biddy. [who has meanwhile taken broom and 
commenced sweeping.] Pm not sorry as how mas- 
ter’s gone for three days! it will give me time to 
get the ee to rights a bit; master is such an 
awful fidget—besides, I shall be able to have a 
long talk with my dear Jacky about future pros- 
pects. [Looking all around.| Why, where is he? 
[Loud ring heard at bell.] Halloa! there’s a ring 
at the bell; now who can it be? 

[ Goes to door in flat and opens it. 


C., fierce, semi-military 
make-up, tremendous beard and mustaches—he 
advances hastily into the room with a gloomy 
and ferocious air. 


Sparks. (produces pocket-handkerchief, strikes 
attitude and bursts forth into stentorian lamenta- 
tions.| Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! 

Biddy. [surprised.] Who did you please to 
want, sir? 

Sparks. [blubbering uproariously.] Boo-hoo ! 
Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo ! 

Biddy. [astounded.] Nobody o’ that name 


Werry excitable gent by natur’, and so horfu]| here, sir. 
sind [suddenly leaves off “ booh- aeeiicle 


- — —  ——_ 
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A CURE FOR THE FIDGETS. 


and inquires in a ferocious tone.| Is Mr. Finnikin 
Fussleton at home ? 

Biddy. No, he ain’t, sir, he’s gone to Tunbridge 
Wells, sir. 

Sparks. [fiercely.| Then Ill wait till he comes 
back again! [Sits down, but immediately jumps 
up again.| Girl, this manly bosom yearns for sym- 
pathy. I—I aon’t mind telling you, in strict con- 
fidence, that my wife Seraphina occasions me 

. considerable uneasiness ! 

Biddy. (sweeping—surprised.| You don’t mean 
that, sir ? 

Sparks. I do mean it, and I’ve stepped in to 
consult your master on the subject! Tve reason 
for suspicions of the most startling description, in 
connection with a mysterious individual whose 
features I couldn’t identify, but who wore a 
chocolate-colored surtout—I saw them conversing 
in a sequestered corner of Kensington Gardens. 
[Bitterly.] They little thought the fireman’s vigil- 
ant eye was on them! [Sitting down and resum- 
ing his stentorian lamentations.| Boo-hoo! Boo- 
hoo! [Starting up and stamping.| But that mas- 
ter of yours doesn’t seem to come back. 

Biddy. Please, sir, he won’t be back for three 


| days; he’s a-havin’ his holiday ! 


Sparks. (roaring.| Holiday! what right has 


| he to have a holiday when I require his profes- 


sional services? [At this moment Jack is heard 
to utter a very loud and prolonged shiver, ‘‘ B-r-r- 
r-r,” from behind curtain—starting.| What the 
devil’s that ? [Looking round. 
Biddy. [alarmed—aside—clasping her hands.] 
Oh, Bree: goodness! he’s been and gone and 
got in! | 
Sparks. {jiercely.] There’s somebody behind 
those curtains | eae 
Reena hastily towards curtains. 
Biddy. [hastily.] Please, sir! don’t, sir! it’s 
only his teeth a-chatterin’ ! 
Sparks. [surprised.| Teeth a-chattering ! 
Biddy. Yes, sir! he’s a-having a cold bath, sir. 
Sparks. [roaring.| Having a cold bath! then 
what the devil did you mean by telling me he was 
at Tunbridge Wells? 
Biddy. [aside— bewildered. ] Now here’s a pretty 
fix—I can’t say it’s my husband Jacky ! a 
Sparks. [approaching curtains.| I say you, sir, 
I want a little private conversation with you ! 
Jack. [inside curtains—stammering violently. ] 
With me ! 
Sparks. [angrily.| Yes, with you! 
Jack. [trembling violently.| Then you'd better 
1-1-look in a-g-g-gain | 
‘Sparks. [flercely.] Very good, sir! I ewill look 
in again! Ill return in five minutes, and if you’re 
not ready for consultation—(roaring]—why, 
damme, sir, Il set my patent fire engine at you, 
and pump over you till youw’re utterly annihilated! 
[Roaring.|] Pl give you a cold bath, sir. 
Exit furiously, c. - 
' - Biddy. ‘[aloud.] Well, that’s a queer sort 0’ cus- 
ae strikes me he’s what they call a many- 
wac 
Jack. [inside curtains, uneasily.| What does 
he want ‘long 0’ me? [Shuddering.|] B-r-r-r-r! 
Biddy. [listening, R.] Oh, gracious goodness ! 
Jack. [behind curtain.} Whats up now? 
Biddy. [listening.] Here’s some un’ a-comin’ 
up the little side staircase. [More and more 
alarmed.| It’s master’s step, I do declare—how 
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welry mean on him—he said he’d be three days, 
an’ he’s back already ! 

Jack. [poking his head out through curtains, R. 
in great alarm.| Where the deuce am [ to get to! 
Biddy. [terrified.] Quick, Jack, quick; T’ll hide 
you in the little store-room ! 
Jack. [behind curtain, in a terrific fluster.} I~ 
Vl slip on this here morning-gown ! 

Biddy [in tremendous alarm.] I say, mind, 
that’s master’s dressing-gown ! 


Enter JOHNSON, from behind curtains; he has on 
a pair of Wellington boots and spurs, and along 
dressing-gown, wrapped hastily round him—he 
rushes wildly across stage in every direction. 


Jack. Here's a blessed position to be.in! here! 
put me somewhere ! put me somewhere! 

eat [opening a door, L.|] Here! get in here, 
uick ! | 

Jack. [alarmed.] I aren’t half dry yet! Crickey! 
If I get out of this, dashed if I ever trouble lavy- 
toriums again ! [ Disappears. 
Biddy. (drawing a long breath.| Just in the 
welTy nick o’ time, and not 2 moment over. 


Enter FINNIKIN FUSSLETON, hastily, L. 15. He 
is smartly attired in a very neat dark blue 
traveling suit, carries railway rug over his arm 
and a@ small bag in his hand—his manner 
throughout is slightly petulant and irritable, 
evineing an unmistakably “ fidgety” tempera- 
ment. 

Fus. [irritably.| Bore! horrid bore! it’s really 
too bad of trains to be so awfully punctual. * I've 
missed the ten o’clock by exactly thirty seconds— 
shan’t be able to start now till the afternoon. 
Bore, horrid bore! fidgets me frightfully. How- 
ever, my little Cecilia won’t be anxious, for she 
doesn’t expect me. I intended to take my. little 
Cecilia by surprise. pa ari lpcasic de Had this ele- 
gant little suit made for the occasion. Im all 
impatience to try the effect, as I walk up the front 
garden. [Azgrily.] Bore, horrid bore! obliged to 
dispense with my cold bath this morning, all 
through my my to catch the Tunbridge Wells 
train—but stay ! I know what I'l do, [ll have my 
cold bath now—it’ll calm my ruffied spirits and 
soothe my irritated susceptibilities. -[Percetning 
Brppy.] Halloa, Biddy, just help me off with this 
coat, will you 
Biddy. [surprised.] Yes, sir! 

Fus. [taking off his coat, assisted by BipvY.] 
Gently, you know—mind the stitches, ‘it’s the 
only garment I’ve got in the house—my entire 
wardrobe is in my trunk at the rajlway station. 
Now, Biddy, you may disappear, I’m going to 
have a cold bath. 

Biddy. [aghast.} Cold bath! [Aside.] Now 
here’s a pretty go—master’s going to have a cold 
bath and: Jacky’s left his uniform in the lavy- 
torium—lI declare, you might knock me down with 
a feather ° '  _. [Evit i. 2B 
Fus. [alone, soliloquizingly—placing his purse 
and watch on table.) When you're out. of sorts 
there certainly is nothing like cold water—it'’s 50 
refreshing, so invigorating—pon my life, if I had 
my choice of a social status, next to being a law- 
yer, I’d choose to be a fish, and in preference to % 
palace would spend my life in a pond—pon my 
life I really would! [Steps behind curtatns—pcuse 
—after a few moments. 3 a 
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| enters stealthily from BR. 1 B. 
| 


is Jack. [looking round.] Nobody here! not a 
; sound stirring—the guv’nor must have gone out 
| again. I'll just get my togs, and then quick-step 
| 
| it back to barracks. If I don’t have the cold 
shivers after this it’s a pity. 

Cautiously approaches curtains. 

Fus. [behind curtains, shivering.| B-r-r-r-r! 

Jack {violently starting.| Dash my wig, why 
. {| there’s sum’un in the lavy-torium. [Puzezled.] 
| How am I to get my uniform? I can’t go back to 
| barracks in a pair of spurs and a dressing-gown. 
| Stop, my togs are just in the corner; [ll try if I 
can’t reach ’em! [Approaches curtains cautiously 
on ‘tip-toe, stoops down on all-fours, and passes 
his hand under curtain in order to reach clothes. 

Fus. [inside curtains, shouting.) Ah! what do 
I see? an arm insinuating itself beneath the cur- 
tains? Ha! robbers! thieves! Biddy! police! 

Jack. [drawing by mistake FUSSLETON’S clothes 
instead of his own from under curtain.| Here’s a 
pretty kettle of fish! I shall be locked up as safe 
asa gun! [Without looking at clothes, throws them 
aa his arm, and rushes out hastily at back, door 
in flat. 

Fus. (popping his head through the curtains and 
holding them tight under chin, so that nothing but 
-his head is perceptible—roaring.| Thieves! rob- 
bers! burglars! highwaymen! police! | 

_ (Disappears. 
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_ Lnter BIDDY, L. 2 E. a 

Biddy. [aside, anxiously.) What on earth is 
| the matter.?. Ceara d hastily toR. 2 E.] Well, I 
| never—if Jacky ain’t ewaporated ! 
|: Fus. [behind curtain, with concentrated indig- 
ee Stop a bit, my fine fellow! [Shouting.] 
: y 
_ Biddy. Here I an, sir! 

Fus. Look out! there’s a burglar somewhere 
about the premises. 

Biddy. [aside.] Oh, gracious goodness! He 
must ha’ geen my poor Jacky. | 


a a ES Se 
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long arm, protruding beneath these curtains. 

[Comes from behind curtains—he has unconscious- 

put on JOHNSON’S trousers, blue with a red stripe 

—angrily.| Fidgets me frightfully. Ill have 

that fellow transported; ’pon my life I will. 

ae ly perceiving the trousers he has on.] 
0a 
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‘Mat. ; 
iT {angrily.| Nonsense! there’s more than 
f1 meets the eye in allthis. Where’s my new. suit? 
| [Approaches curtains.] Why, it’s gone! [With- 


F 
thing. 
B 


Fus. (continuing.|] I saw an arm, an immensely 


. | these 
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JACK JOHNSON pops his head round corner and| draws from behind curtains a soldier's jacket, etc.) | 


Halloa! more regimentals! Why, there’s been a 
review here this morning. [Struck with a sudden 
idea.) Aha! TI see it all. [Sarcastically.| Of course 
this wasn’t your cousin ! To Bivvy. 
Biddy. Please, sir. [Aside.] What am I to say? 
Fus. [in a@ tremendous passion.) And this is 
my return for raising your wages last Christmas! 
Get out of my house! 
Biddy. [imploringly.| Please, sir, if. you only 
know’d— aa 
Fus. [walking her up.| Fly, depart, begone ! 
You’ve roused the sleeping lion. _ 
Biddy. [imploringly.| But please, sir, a—a— 
if you'll only hear what I’ve got to say— 
us. ears up to door.| I won’t hear any- 
g e off! 


iddy. Oh, dear, oh, dear, he’s in one of his fid- 
gety tantrums. [Aside, at door.|] Vil come back 
when he’s in a better humor and hargify the point 
with him. Exit door in fiat. 

Fus. (alone, angrily.) Bore! horrid bore! 
fidgets me frightfully. ve evidently had a 
Horse Guard billeted on me. He has had the au- 
dacity to mistake my lavatorium for the Serpen- 
tine, and has walked off with my new suit. By 
Jove, he has taken my dressing-gown. I'll go to 
the barracks and lodge a complaint—but what 
amIto goin? Ican’t go out in a pair of red 
stripes. J, Finnikin Fussleton, remarkable for 
the irreproachable neatness and precision of my 
usual. attire—bore, horrid bore! What the deuce |. 
am Itodo? Allmy wearing apparel is in my trunk 
at the station. I haven’t a garment of.any de- |. 
scription to pat on. Why, Ishan’t be able to stir |: 
out at all. Now, here’s a pretty fix! [Struck by 
a sudden idea.| Stay, Ihave it—old clothes men |. 
are constantly going by; ll look out of the win- 
dow, hail the first that passes, and bargain with 
him for a change of.costume. ([Impatiently.] 
Bore, horrid bore! fidgets me frightfully.. 


Enter SERAPHINA, door C., just as FUSSLETON 
is walking up to window; she is elegantly and 
Jashionably attired ; she speaks throughout in a 
languishing and romantic tone, and is perpet- 
aed Striking exaggerated and romantic atti- 
t : 


Sera. Lassi | wildly in and slamming door.] 
Saved, I’m saved ! ; 

Fus. [very much surprised.] Who the devil is 
this ? astily slips on soldier's short cape and 
hurriedly wraps it round him. 

Sera. [perceiving FUSSLETON. .Aside.] A sol- 
dier! how fortunate! Soldiers are gallant, brave, 
chivalrous. [Aloud.] You'll protect me, noble 
watrior. 

Fus. [surprised.] “ Noble warrior !” Oh, Isee, 
ernal stripes. | 

Sera. (pathetically.| Soldier, you were surprised 
at the.impetuous nature of my entrance f 

Fus. Well, I admit, it did slightly astonish me. 
[.Aside.] I wish that Biddy had shut the door | 
after her—fidgets me frightfully. 

Sera. My name and station I need ot reveal— 
suffice it, noble warrior, that I have grounds, 
heavy grounds of complaint against that terrible 
man—my husband. 

. Fus. [relapsing into the lawyer. Aside.] Oh, I 
see, application for a divorce. oi 

Sera. My husband is a gentleman by birth, but 


ee 
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a captain of a fire brigade by profession. He’s| Sparks. Yes, sir, private soldier, who, for all I 
always saving lives, ladies’ lives especially; in| know, has sneaked in through the area gate with 
fact—[angrily]—I really believe he became a fire- | a view to cook and cold mutton ! 


man on purpose. 

Fus. (rather impatiently.| Very likely; shouldn’t 
be at all surprised. 

Sera. [angrily.| But let me tell you, sir, it’s 
very disagreeable to have a husband who is al- 
ways going up and down ladders with ladies in 
his arms. And yet, notwithstanding the pecu- 
liarities of his own profession, he is a very tiger 
for jealousy. 

Fus. [aside, irritably.] Bore, horrid bore! 

Sera. If I step out to the corner of the street to 
make the smallest purchase, I see him glaring 
through the shop windows at me. 

Fus. [aside.| Fidgets me frightfully. ; 

Sera. I happened to call [simperingly] on a 
gentleman who lives on the top story of this 
house, on very particular business, when, as I de- 
scended, terror and amazement! I perceived my 
husband ascending the staircase; your door was 
standing open, in I popped, and, by a miracle, 
escaped my husband’s observation. 

Fus. [{aside, irritably.| Bore, horrid bore ! 

Sparks. (heard outside.] Boo-hoo !—Boo-hoo! 

Sera. [starting violently.] Aha! there he is! 
’tis a soldier’s duty to defend a female in distress 
—you are a soldier, J am a female in distress—de- 


‘fend me, protect me—if my husband discovers me 


here—[striking tremendous attitude|—we are lost ! 
Fus. pmo! We! Come, that’s a good 


‘joke; what have I to do with it? 


Sera. [with illustrative gestures.) Alas, jn bis 


‘jealous fury, my husband makes no distinctions ; 


he knocks down all before him. [Imploringly.] 
Soldier, soldier, have you no sliding door, no 
secret panel ? 

Fus. (angrily.] Nothing of the kind, madame; 
don’t deal in such things. 

Sera. [perceiving curtains.| Ah, yonder cur- 
Draws curtains and disappears. 

Fus. [expostulatingly.| But, my good madame, 
that’s my lavatorium ! 

Sera. [popping her head from behind curtain.] 
Thanks, noble soldier-—thanks, generous defender 
of thy native soil ! _ [Disappears. 

Fus. [amazed.] Well, that’s cool, that is, just 
as I was looking out for an old clo—I dare say 
I’ve missed half Hounsditch by this time! [Zrri- 
tably.| Bore, horrid bore ! | 


Enter SPARKS, D. in fiat. 


Sparks. [imperatively.] I wish to see Mr. Fin- 
nikin Fussleton. 

Fus. (mechanically.] Here he is! [Correcting 
himself hastily.| No! here he isn't. [ Aside.] I 
ae acknowledge my identity in this absurd 
plight. 


Sparks. [with withering sarcasm.| You're not 


going to tell me that he isin that infernal cold 
bath all this time ? 

Fus. [aside, surprised.| How did he know I 
was having a cold bath ? 

Sparks. {roaring.| Tell Mr. Finnikin Fussleton 
I must speak to him directly ! 

Fus. [bawling.| I don’t know where he is ! 

Sparks. Don’t bawl at me, fellow! I’m not go- 
ing to be bawled at by a paltry private soldier. 

Fus. _ [indignantly.]* Private soldier, sir! 
[Aside.] Ah, I forgot, these infernal stripes. 


Fus. | aside, bitterly.) ’Pon my life this is 
pleasant ! to be taxed with my own cold mutton, 
and to be unable to repel the accusation ! [Making 
Sor window.| By George, if I could only see an 
old clo’. 

Sparks. [pulling him back.] Stand stil, soldier! 
| Tragically. Soldier! this manly bosom yearns 
or sympathy; I don’t mind telling you, soldier, 
in strict confidence, that my wife, Seraphina, is 
giving me grounds for very scrious uneasiness. 


Fus. lop his guard.| I thought it was the 
other way 
Sparks. [starting.| What right had you to 


think anything of the kind, sir ? 

Fus. [evasively.] When Tsay thought—a—a—I 
merely fancied. 

Sparks. [continuing.] Then don’t fancy! 
Soldier, she has visited this house every day this 
week. [With terrific emphasis.) Soldier! I ask 


you why ? 
Fus. [impatiently.| Well, that’s just what | 
should like to know myself! 


Sparks. I tracked her to this house; saw her 
enter! [Fiercely.] It’s my opinion she’s concealed 
somewhere, 

Fus. [aside.] Now here’s a pretty treat! 

Sparks. Soldier, I don’t mind telling you in 
strict confidence that my wife is peculiar, whim- 
sical, capricious ! | 

Fus. [mechanically.| I know she is. 
| Sparks. [fiercely.) Eh? 

Fus. [hastily] No, I mean I don’t know any- 
thing about her! | ) 

Sparks. Its my opinion she has formed a@ 
romantic attachment for some coxcomb or other, 
residing in this very establishment—[ bitterly|— 
for all I know, for that’ very Finnikin Fussleton 
who rents these apartments. [Starting up fur 
ously.| If I thought anvthing of the kind! [Seizes 
a chair and dashes it violently against the ground. 

Fus. [endeavoring to take chair away.] Mind 
what you're about, sir, that’s one of half-a-dozen! 

Sparks. I don’t care what it is, sir! suffering as 
I am from intense anxiety, I delight in destruc- 
tion—I take pleasure in devastation—I revel: 
annihilation! [Kicking chair away with a fiendish 
laugh.| Ha, ha, ha! 

Fus. [aside, angrily.| This fellow fidgets me 
most frightfully ! [Alowd.] I can only say, sir, as 
far as Mr. Finnikin Fussleton is concerned, your 
suspicions are utterly unfounded. 

Sparks. [ssepictoue How do you know, 
soldier? Aha! a notion suggests itself—I’ve 
visited you, Dll visit all the other ‘‘ flats” in the 
house | 

Fus, [angrily.] Flats, sir! 

Sparks. I'll rummage them all, and woe betide 
the man in whose lodgings I find a chocolate- 
colored surtout ! [Pathetically.) Seraphina! Sera- 
phina! Ishould never have thought it of you! | 
Soe door, relapsing into stentorian lamentation] 

00-hoo! boo-hoo ! Exit c. | | 

Fus. ([bewildered.] Extraordinary individual 
that—when he isn’t bellowing he’s bullying, and 
when he isn’t bullying he’s bellowing! he’s like 
his profession, all fire and water! [Jrritably.] 
Bore, horrid bore, fidgets me frightfully! But 
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thank goodness, he’s gone. I’ve got rid of him. ! 
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[Approaching. window.| Now if I could only see| coming down to see us, we would come up to town 
an old clo’-— | and see you. | | 

Sera. [rushing from behind curtains, R.] Oh,| Fus. [holding newspaper up to his chin.] Very 
joy! oh, happiness! oh, bliss unspeakable ! thoughtiul of you, very considerate! [Aside— 

Fus. [starting.] Halloa! vexed.| I, who relied on that new suit! — 

Sera. Lafectedly.} My Hercules loves me, my} Walker. And then we'll all three return to Tun- 
Sparks adores me! and J, who fancied, who im- | bridge Wells together, to light the torch of Hymen 
agined that—no [radiantly] ’twas but jealousy, |—eh, young Fussleton ? 
the invariable companion of real affection!| FF us. [with newspaper still up to his chin, wheel- 
Laanguidty.} I—I—oh, catch me, noble warrior! |ing himself and chair round and round.) By all 

—ah—ah! I’m going to faint. [Falls into| means, the torch, yes, we'll light up—a—[hysteri- 
FUSSLETON’sarms and begins tapping with her feet. | cally|—illuminations—bonfires. 

Fus. angrily.) Faint, madame! don’tdoany-| Walker. [aside—surprised.| What on earth is 
thing. of the sort! [Terribly perplexed.] Now, | the matter with him? [Aloud.] How is it you do 
here’s a pretty treat. not rise to welcome us # Put down that newspaper 

Sera.. [suddenly starting up.] But I must not| and come and kiss your future bride ! | 
faint here! what would the world say? what}; us. [shifting about uneasily in chair, excessive- 
would my husband think? I must leave this spot | ly confused.) Oh, certainly, but—a—a—I—I didn’t 
instantly. exactly know whether—[Aside.] Confound these 
_Fus. Instantly, madame! sooner if possible. | precious stripes. | | 
Stay, this being a corner house, there’s a back| Cecilia. [aside.] How very shy he is to-day. _ 
staircase yonder [ pointing R. U. E.] which will) Walker. [banteringly.] Now come along, my 
lead to a side street. _ {dear boy, don’t be nervous ; I see I must come and 

Sera. [eagerly, and striking tremendous atti-|fetch you. [Unseen by FUSSLETON, puts down 
tudes.) Show it me, show it me—I fly, I fly. __ | chocolate-colored great-coat on chair, advances to 

Fus. [opening door of side staircase.| Take| FUSSLETON and drags him out of his chair. 
care, it’s rather narrow, but if you go down side-| Fus. [resisting.] Really, my dear sir— 
ways I’ve no doubt youll reach the street some| Walker and Cecilia. (together, catching sight of 
of these days. Stop, the street door’s locked, I| FussLEron’s eccentric costume.] Oh! 
must give you the key. [Takes key from bureau| Walker [astownded.] Why, my dear boy, what 
and gives it to SERAPHINA. on earth have you got on? ; 

Sera. Thanks, chivalrous protector of females| Cecilia. What a very extraordinary costume. 
in distress. It’s rather narrow, but [disappearing| Fus. [horribly confused.| A—a—a—yes, you 
through door] I shall find it plenty wide enough | see it’s a—a—new style of thing in morning suits 
for my slight frame!. - [Ext Lu. 2E. |—a—a—I bought it—[stammering]—at Moses’; 

Fus. [hurriedly.) Bore, horrid bore—thank | rather pretty, isn’t.it? Candguie: Where the devil 
ewanes Ive got rid of her at last—she has|are the old clothes men this morning ? 

dgeted me frightfully—I—I must go and have} Cecilia. [more and more surprised.] But it’s a 
another cold bath—no, I can’t though, I must see | soldier’s uniform, stripes and all! : 
after an old suit of new clothes, no—I meananew| us. [stammering frantically.| Yes—a—a— |: 
suit of old clothes. [Contemplating his ‘‘ get-up.”]|\the fact is—a—a I’ve lately joined the Mile End |: 
’Pon my word this is a pretty plight, after paying | Militia. | | 
four pound ten for -an elegant new suit. Now} Cecilia. [vexed.] Without ever consulting me. 
what would my clients say, but.above all, what| How very wrong of you, Finnikin. | 
would my future father-in-law say, if he was to; Walker. [reproachfully.] You know how we dis- 
8e6 Ine rigged out.in this most astounding fashion ?| like gunpowder at Tunbridge Wells. — 
he is so very particular, is my future father-in-| F'us. [violently endeavoring to change subject.) |: 
law. How deuced lucky my future father-in-law | Won’t you take a—a—a—a little refreshment—a |: 
18 at Tunbridge Wells! | eee —there’s an early breakfast shop over ‘| 

, the way. | a 

Just as he is walking up to window, door at back| Walker and Ceécilia.[disappointed.]Overthe way! |: 
opens and enter MR. WATKINS WALKERJOHN,| Jus. (suddenly remembering.] Stay, there’s 
followed by his daughter CECILIA—-WALKER-|half a pigeon pie on the breakfast table in the |. 

JOHN has a chocolate-colored surtout over his arm|next room; things haven’t been cleared way. 

and @ carpet-bag in his hand. N. B.—Very|(Aside.] They’re not likely to be cleared away. 

brecise “ make-up.” Walker. Pigeon pie will do splendidly—come 


iy ss ao 


along. 
" Walker, {to CECILIA, as they enter.] There he} Cecilia. [gushingly.] Oh, Finnikin, you'll take 
Fi Coming “Forward—Jacetiously.] Cuck-oo! us to see the sights—won't you, Finnikin ? . 
b 4S. [lookeing up astownded.| Father-in-law,| 'us. To be sure I will, a—a—the Marble Arch 
Hike Bore, horrid bore! [Rushes behind|—the Duke of Wellington’s statue, [Aside.] 
teal nee ween in arm-chair and endeavors to con- | Fidgets me frightfully ! . bade 
chi his untsform by holding up newspaper to his| Walker. (approaching side door.) Come along, 
n, tucking up his legs, ete. let’s pitch into the Sg pie! [At door, turning 
nthe [t-mpetuously.] Well, sir, have you|round.] But I say, Finnikin, before we begin, 
"air § g to say to me! are you not glad to see me, |just take off that hideous costume, will you? I 
Fus  |tell you candidly you don’t look pretty in it at all. 
' quite  Lerewd fully confused.| Oh, yes, very glad,| Cecilia. No, that you don’t, Finnikin. [Vehe- 
Cochie et a —a—how are you, how d’ye do? | mently.] I insist you take it off immediately. 
insted You see, Finnikin, we thought that| Walker. Yes, take it off, by all means. 
| of making you lose your valuable time in| [Zait CECILIA and WALKERJOHN, L. 1 5. 
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Fus. (alone.] Take it off! I only wish I could| should like them to try that fellow for a few min- 
take it off; it’s the most astounding position that| utes. Why, he would flurry a Feejee Islander. I 
ever man was placed in! [Perceiving chocolate-| must have another cold bath. [He is just making. |. 
colored overcoat on chair, takes tt up.] Halloa, | for lavatorium, when a tremen noise is heard, :|t- 
what doI see? Ha, a great-coat ! whosegarmentis,L.2 5. . - mabe 
this, I wonder? Joy ully.) WhatdoI care whoseit| Walker. [outside, in accents of angry expostu- 
is? (Radiantly.] It’s a coat from the clouds, a sur-|lation.] I tell you, sir, you shall do nothing of 
tout from the skies. [Throws away cape, and puts|the kind. [Tremendous smash of crockery heard 
on chocolate-colored coat, which is immensely large |L.—roaring.| O-0-oh |! 
for him.| Thank goodness I’ve got on arespecta-| Fus. [Alarmed, listening.] I do believe he’s 
ble article once more; it isn’t much of a fit, but} pitching into my worthy father-in-law. 
the combination of the chocolate coat with the red Re g : 9 
stripes is by no means unpicturesque: I look like -enter SPARKS, violently, L. 2. E. 

Sparks. [angrily]. She isn’t there, it was only 


one of the keepers in Battersea Park. Now, 
whilst they are having their lunch, I'll make my|an antiquated old fogy and his daughter. Now 
where the devil is sho, I wonder? [Struck by a 


way to the nearest ready-made clothes shop, pur- 
chase a suit of something “‘ quiet,” and then V’'ll| sudden idea.] By Jove, I’ve a great mind to set 
the house on fire. | | 


take little Cissy to see the sights—it will be very 
jolly after all! [Hwmming.] Fol de rol, de riddle| us. [alarmed.] The devil you have, sir. 
Sparks. Yes, my wife will be sure to come out 


lol, ete. [Walks up.towards window. i  Perceivi rey abet a 
ee ts ; en. erceiving room, L. 1 E. a! another 
While his back is turned, HERCULES SPARKS| ayartment. - [ Surcastically.| Pll smoke her out 
enters C. He is attired im complete fireman’s| somehow or other. . [Exit into room, R. 1 ¥. 
costume, rather exaggerated, bright steel helmet,| ayo, Aha, my fine fellow Tl make sure of you 
: eee and carries a tremendous hatchet in| this time. [Rushes to door through which SPARKS 
tS NENG. has disappeared, and bolts val I'll just fetch four 
able-bodied. policemen and have that ferocious 
fireman loaded with irons. [Going.] Yl sally 
forth at once. .— - oon 
Sera. [outside R.] Oh, dear—oh, my, oh, my! 


The door leading to side staircase is thrown open, 
and SERAPHINA fotters on stage. 


Air, air, water, water! - Falls on chair. 

. Fus. (starting up in dismay.} Fire, fire—that 
woman again! [Rubbing his eyes violently. Aside, 
with desperate composure.| Let me endeavor to 
think that this is a hideous dream from which I 
shall awake some day or other. | 

Sera. (continuing, languishingly.] I’ve been ten 
minutes trying to open the street door. Judge of 
my dismay when [ found you had given me the 
wrong key. 

Fus. Cd dean The wrong key! [Ezamin- 
ing it.] e, a mistake. 

Sera. [with offended dignity.| But it isn’t with 


Sparks. [as he enters.) Just come from the 
fire at a young ladies’ school—saved two French 
governesses and four parlor boarders. [Perceiving 
FUSSLETON, jiercely.| Aha! what do I perceive ? 

Fus. [turning round from window. Aside, 
alarmed.) Halloa! here he is with a chopper. 

Sparks. [aside.] A chocolate surtout. [Aloud, 
with stern significance.| Is Mr. Finnikin Fussle- 
ton within ? - 

Fus. [aside.] Respectably dressed as I now 
am, there is no longer any excuse for denying my 
identity.  — 

Sparks [still eyeing the chocolate coat; in a voice 
of aegaa I say, is Mr. Finnikin Fussleton: at 
home - —- 

Fus.. (doggedly.] Yes, he is at home, sir. I am 
Mr. Finnikin Fussleton 

[Strikes an imposing attitude. 

Sparks. [with withering sarcasm.|] Oh, you 
are! you own it, do you? [Banteringly.] So, so, 
we have finished our little masquerading, have| mistakes that people open street doors. 
we? We thought we'd pretend to be a soldier,) “Fwus. iepatoney.) ‘True again. [Taking key 
did we? but this chocolate-colored coat is proof| from bureau.] Here is the right key—quick, be- 
sufficient for me, sir. Take that coat off, sir. I| gone, away! [In a hoarse sckisner: . Your hus- 
require it as evidence. __ | band is locke up in yonder room. [Pointing L. 
Fus. (buttoning coat tight round him.| Take| Sera. [spasmodically clasping her hands—not 
this coat off, sir? [With tremendous intensity.) | taking key.) Heis? Then we are lost. 
Take yourself off, sir. [Aside.] I’m not going to) Fus. (impatiently.] Don’t see it at all. Fly. 
be talked to this way. an ak madame; fly! [Loud noise heard in room, L. 1 E. 

Sparks. ( fiercely.) Sir, my wife has not left) Aha! Blazes is going it. 
this house. She’s dodging about somewhere) Sera. A elas ] He'll knock the honse down. 
on these premises. [Stamping.] But where—where | [ Languidly.] My nerves—the emotion, the ter- |+ 
—wheret [Relapsing into stentorian lamentations.]|ror, the excitement! [Faintly.] Ah, ah, ah! | 
Boo-hoo! boo-hoo! [Sinks down on broken chair, | oblige me by catching me, I—I’m off again. 

L. of table, which gives way with him with a crash us. [very indignant.] Offagain. I wish she'd 
—trick.] Halloa! - be off altogether. [Roaring.] Don’t faint in my 

Fus. [aside, woe very irritable.| Bore,| professional apartment, madame. If you must |« 

horrid bore. Fidgets me frightfully. I can’t stand faint, go and faint in the street. 


any more of this sort of thing. [Aloud.] Will you : 
get out of my house, sirf [At this moment|#nter WALKERJOHN and CECILIA from parlor 
WALKERJOHN coughs loudly in room L. 2 E. just as FUSSLETON is unwillingly supporting | 


Sparks. jumping up.| Aha! somebody coughed| SERAPHINA én his arms. 

in the adjoining apartment; ’tis she! [Wéildly.]| Walker and Cecilia. [together—astounded at 
She’s there, she’s there ! (Rushes of L. 2. | the tableau before them. at do I behold ? 
Fus. [bitterly.] My friends call me fidgety. I| Fus. [(dumfounded.] Father-in-law; by Jupiter! 
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. | Walker. [horrified.| He’s actually embracing| Fus. [angrily, aside.] Never you mind, take 


‘1 ¢, afashionable specimen of the opposite sex. 

‘tt Bus. fed bewildered, still supporting SER- 

‘| ¢| APHINA.] Bore, horrid bore! [Struck by a sudden 

idea.] Aha! [To SERAPHINA, aside.] Stand up, 

madame | [Pushes her away. 
Sera. BC adaat round lackadatsically.| My 

nerves. ere am I? 


‘ 


you are. [Aside.] 
client. [Coughing importantly and assuming an 
“oratoriwal” attitude.| Ahem, ahem! I can easily 
understand your gratitude, my dear madame, 
but a—a—a—if I have gained your cause for you, 
you must attribute my success—a—a—as much 
to the justice of your own suit as—a—a—a—to 
the brilliant abilities of which—a—a—I am the 
undoubted possessor. [Aside.] That’s done the 
| trick, I flatter myself. : 
; _ Sera. Nira puezied.| What is the young man 
talking about ? 


Fus. [introducing WALKERJOHN and Cr- 
CILIA. iss Cecilia Walkerjobn and her re- 
| snected father, Mr. Watkins Walkerjohn, both of 
Tunbridge Wells. 
| Sera. [confused.| Delighted—a—a— . 
Fus. [to WALKERJOHN, introducing.| My es- 


cea client—a—a—a—the Countess of Sheep- 
8 . 

Walker. A—a—you have lately figured in the 
| law courts, madame ? | , 

Sera. [bewildered.] I have? 

Fus. [hastily “cutting in” —making signals to 
SERAPHINA, who stares at him in bewildered sur- 
| prise.) Yes—a—a—the celebrated case of ‘‘ Sheep- 
shanks versus Oxtail.” 
| Walker. [rather suspiciously.] What was it 
| about ? 

Fus. [ puzzled.) What was it about? I—I— 

| alge. ‘What the devil was it about? [Aloud. 
OU see, previous to the marchioness’s secon 

ges oe 

Walker. Marchioness! You said countess just 

| NOW. - 

Fus [getting his tongue in a knot.) Well, a—a 
—mountess or carchioness—what’s in an empty 
title? Well, you see the property devolving from 
her first husband, the duke— 

Cecilia and Walker. [surprised.| The duke! 

Fus. [continuing.] Together with the fortune 
appertaining to the countess’s second wife—no, 
husband, I mean—[stammering and waving his 
arms violently.| A—a—the legator and the lega- 
‘tee—[stamps and tears}|—a—a—duty on hair 
powder. [Gasping.] A—a—you see it’s rather 
complicated. | 

Walker. [impatiently.] It 7s, and no mistake ; 
but stop a bit—was that the countess’s second 
husband who walked into that room just now ? 

[Pointing to parlor. 

Fus. [(confused.] No, that was her first. [Per- 
ceiving his error.| No. ([Aside.] Hang me if I 
know which it was. 

Walker. (calmly.] I merely ask the question 
because he broke a cheese plate over my head. 

Fus. [indignantly.] The devil he did. Then 
he has spoilt my set. 

_ Walker. [rubbing his head.] He nearly spoilt 
my head. 

Sera. [aside to FUSSLETON.] But what does 

it all mean ? | 
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the key. [Gives key.] Fly, madame ! 
[Pointing to side door. 
Sera. (tragically, aside to FUSSLETON.] Through 
that door! never, never again ! 
Cecilia. [aside to her father.| Oh, pa, he’s giving 
Ym sure he’s deceiving us. i 
Fus. (importantly, making tremendous bows to 


Fus. (aside to SERAPHINA.] Never mind where! SERAPHINA.] Countess, I have the honor to wish 
Ahn! Ill pretend she’s a, you a very good morning. 


Sera. [making profound courtesy to CECILIA 
and WALKERJOHN—to FUSSLETON, tragically.] 
Defender of the widow and the unprotected fe- 
male, I bid thee adieu. [At door.] Warrior, 
farewell ! Exit D. in ¥. 

Cecilia. [aside to her father, hastily.| Oh, pa, 
she called him “ warrior.” [Halfcrying.] I do be- 
lieve he enlisted on purpose to please her. 

Walker. (aside to FUSSLETON, who ?%s still 
making profound bows.) Ahem! [Sarcastically.] 
Mr. Fussleton, you appear on very intimate terms 
with this eccentric member of the female aristoc- 
Tracy. . 3 
Fus. [expostulatingly.| Don’t I tell you she’s 
a client ? : . 

Cecilia. I don’t believe anything of the kind, sir. 

Fus. [with feigned endignation.] Do you mean 
to tell me you disbelieve the case of ‘‘ Sheep- 
shanks versus Oxtail ” ? | 

Walker. [emphatically.] We don’t belive a 
word of it, sir. 

Cecilia. [emphatically.] Not a singlesyllable, sir. 

Fus. [aside.| Fortunately, the names were 
fact, although the rest was fiction. I’ve got the 
brief in my desk. [Opens desk, whence he pro- 
duces packet of papers, which he presents with 
great dignity to WALKERJOHN. Aloud.] Behold, 
sir! read for yourself. 

Walker. [reading.] Sheepshanks versus Oxtail. 

Cecilia. [surprised.] So it is, I declare. | 

Fus. It’s a case of disputed dog-tax. [Rubbin 
his hands complacently—aside.| 1 think I’ve 
got out of that little quandary very cleverly. Now 
if I could only sally forth and purchase a ready- 
made suit of something, I might have a tolerable 
day of it, after all. 


At this moment a loud crash is heard, R.1£., 
and SPARKS, hatchet in hand, bursts into room. 


Walker and Cecilia. {uttering an exclamation 


E ified] Blazes again! hang me if I 
hadn't forgotten him! [Nervously.] Fidgets me 
frightfully. ‘- 
Sparks. (to FUSSLETON, with terrijic intensity. ] 
You thought I was going to stop there all day 
did you? Iheard my wife’s voice—where is she 4 
Cecilia. [surprised.| His wife! | 
Walker. [surprised.) The Countess of Sheep- 
shanks ! _ . 
Fus. [aside, despairingly.) It’s all up this time. 
Sparks. Pve been listening at the key-hole— 
couldn’t hear a word—but my suspicions are 
stronger than ever. Once more I say, take off 
that chocolate surtout. 
Walker. (looking up, perplexed.| Chocolate sur- 
tout! [Inspects coaton FUSSLETON.] Why, I say, 
that’s my chocolate surtout! 
Sparks. erouey | Your chocolate surtout ! 
Walker. f course itis; I hadit on my arm 
when I entered this apartment. 
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you, you wretched old specimen of a superannuat- 
ed Don Juan! 

Walker. [{struggling.| Don Juan! There are 
_ no Don Juans at Tunbridge Wells, sir! 

Fus. [who, meanwhile, has been expressing, in 
mute pantomime, every shade of nervous perplexity 
and alarm.| It’s getting awful! [Rushes at 
SPARKS and drags WALKERJOHN away.| Let 
that gentleman alone, sir! [Stammering—to 
WALKERJOHN, aside.| You mustn’t mind him, 
he’s a—a—a—client of mine. [ Zapping forehead. | 
Slightly peculiar, bitten in his infancy by a French 
poodle. 

Walker. [very much annoyed.| ’Pon my word, 
you've rather a nice connection—you must be pro- 
fessional adviser to a lunatic asylum. 

Fus. [confused. | A—a—you see, in our pro- 
fession we're obliged to take them as they come. 

Sparks. [who has meanwhile approached 
| WALKERJOHN on the other side.] This matter 
| will not end here, sir. [Strikes a fencing attitude 
_and makes furious ‘‘lunges” with hatchet at 
| WALKERJOHN.|] You understand me, sir! 

Walker. I tremble for my life! [ Capers img about 
m excessive alarm.| Make him be quiet, will you ! 

Fus. [assuming a dignified manner.] Will you 
_ leave my father-in-law alone, sir ? 

Walker. [crossing to FUSSLETON, very angry. | 
Don’t call me father-in-law ! you have no longer 
_a father-in-law ! 

Frus. [surprised.] Eh? 

Walker. [resolutely.| No, sir! after the annoy- 
_ ance I have this day endured in your apartments, 
I renounce, I discard you! you shan’t have my 
| daughter! 

Cecilia. [imploringly.| Oh, papa, papa! 

Frus. [astounded.| But really, my dear sir— 
Walker. [resolutely.| Come, my child. [ Tak- 
| mg her hand.| We'll fetch our carpet-bag, and 
return to Tunbridge Wells immediately. [Az L. 1 
E.] I declare, I never was so knocked about in all 
my life. 

[Hxeunt CECILIA and WALKERJOHN, L. 1 E. 

Fus. [with sarcastic facetiousness.| ’Pon my 
word, this is pleasant. Bore, horrid bore! [Sud- 
denly flying into a furious passion.| And all 
through this infernal fireman! [Turning upon 
SPARKS, who is sitting “ straddle-legged” across 
chair u. of table.| Perhaps you're satisfied now ? 
You began by breaking my fur niture, and you’ve 
finished by breaking off my marriage! [In a tre- 
mendous rage.| Do you hear, sir, you’ve deprived 
me of a lovely little father-in-law ! [ Starting. | 
No—I mean a lovely little wife! 

Sparks. [grufly.] Serves you right for wearing 
other people’s clothes. 

Fus. [more and more exasperated.] But Vll not 
endure this sort of thing a moment longer. [Bavwl- 
ing.| Get out of my professional apartments, 
sir! 

Sparks. [getting up.| Never, sir, till the mystery 
of that chocolate surtout has been satisfactorily 
cleared up! [At this moment a loud knocking is 
heard at door in flat. | 

Sera. [outside.| Let me in! 

Fus. [starting.] Halloa! 

Sparks. [starting.] Aha! my wife again. 
[Aside, suspiciously.| Vll hide behind that screen, 
and ascertain her real motive for these unaccount- 
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Sparks. [rushing furiously at WALKERJOHN, | ‘able visits. 
and seizing him by the collar.| Oho! then it was ving at bell. 
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[Slips stealthily behind screen—loud 
Fus. There she goes again! [ Opens door in fiat. 


~ 


Enter SERAPHINA hastily, D. in F. 


Sera. I forgot my five guinea parasol. [Zo Fps- 
SLETON, hurriedly.| But I say, my husband—is 
he still here ? 

Fus. [bitterly.] Is he still here? [Looking all 
round—aside.| Why, where the deuceishe? [At 
this moment he suddenly catches sight of SPARKS, 
who has meanwhile got up on a chair, and ts look- 
ing over screen and brandishing hatchet at him to 
intimate the necessity for silence—horribly alarms 
ed, starting violently.| Aha! 

Sera. [hastily.] What’s the matter? 

us. [feigning composure.| Nothing, nothing. 
[Loudly.] May I inquire, madame, why you are 
always fidgeting and furridging about this estab- 
lishment ? 

Sera. [coyly.| Am I then compelled to reveal 
my secret ? 

Fus. [raising his voice.| Most decidedly. 
[Casting nervous glances uy direction of screen. J] 
Blazes bas got his eye on us! 

Sera. [simperingly.| Well, then, I come. to see 
the Prophet Brown. = 

Fus. [astounded.| The Prophet Brown! 

Sera. The Prophet Brown is a distinguished 
fortune-teller, who lives on the top flat. BS 

Fus. [surprised.] Wasn't aware I had such a it 
mysterious neighbor. oe pe 

‘Sera. [continuing simperingly.| You see, my 
husband is always receiving embroidered slippers 
from ladies whose lives he has saved. 

Fus. [with his eye nervously fixed on SCTCER SE 
Very proper, too! 

Sera. [vehemently.| Proper, sir? I tell a . 
these slippers rob me of ny peace of mind by / 
day, and deprive me of my rest by night; I there 
fore visit the Prophet to ascertain, through his ; 
mystic skill—[simperingly]|—whether these em- ; é. 
broidered slippers represent veal grounds for un- : : 
easiness. me 

Sparks. [who has been looking over screen, for- | 3 
getting himself and uttering an exclamation of 3 
surprise.| Aha! [Suddenly recollecting nse 
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bobs down. Be 
Sera. [alarmed, looking round.) I thought i z 
heard a sound. HH: 


Fus. [hurriedly.| Nothing of the sort, madame. t 
Sera. [continuing simperingly). The Prophet + 
Brown is a gentlemanly-looking man and wearsa (+ 
chocolate-colored surtout. P 
Sparks. [looking over screen, forgetting.| Brown 3 
wears chocolate—aha ! [Bobs down again. 3 

Sera. (looking round in great alarm. | tO ioc 
I heard— 

Fus. [hurriedly.| I assure you, you aidnt—a | 
—a—I just happened to smile— 

Sera. [continuing.| Our suburban residence 
being some distance hence, the Prophet gives me 
occasional consultations at an increased fee, in 
Kensington Gardens. 

Sparks. [looking over screen.| Oho! 

[Hastily bobs down again. 

Sera. [starting violently.| ‘That terious 
sound again! [Languidly.| My nerves, the emo-— 
tion, the fatigue, the excitement—ah, ah, ah! 
[About to fall. | Tl just trouble you once mor re. = |S 

Fus. [horribly alarmed.] Conn it, she’s off 3 Ba 
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i again. [Alarmed.] I shall have ‘my head cut 


is about to fall into his arms, FUSSLETON turns 
briskly round, so that she falls against him back 
to back—with comic despair.| Now here’s another 
pretty treat. Bore, horrid bore! fidgets me 
frightfully ! ‘ 
Enter WALKERJOHN and CECILIA, L., carrying 
carpet-bags, etc., as though prepared for departure. 
[Spasmodically.| Aha! here they are—just in the 
nick of time ! 

Walker. (astounded at the spectacle before him. } 
Good gracious me—he’s at it again! — 

Cecilia. [half crying.] Oh, that abominable 
countess ! 

Walker. (very wroth. To FUSSLETON, shout- 
ing.| Monster of duplicity ! 

Fus. [aside, driven utterly wild with excessive 
| badgering.] That’s it, he’s at it now! there’s the 
other with his chopper, this woman with her 
hysterics, Cecilia with her tears! a little more 
flurry—[stamping wildly}—and I shall go stark, 
staring, raving mad! [Struck by a sudden idea.]| 
Aha! a bright notion—I will go mad ! [Slips from 
: behind SERAPHINA, who utters aloud exclamation 
and totters to sofa, on which she falls. 

Walker. Explain, young man, explain! ° 

Fus. [aside.| Pll teach them to spoil my holi- 
days for me. [Pretending to go suddenly ‘‘ daft,” 
he seizes broom, gets across it straddle-legged, and 
begins capering madly about stage, singing, ‘‘ Ride 
a cock horse to Banbury Cross,” efc. :; 

Walker. (amazed.] Why, he’s out of his mind ! 

Fus. [throwing away broom and striking a 
Jantastic attitude.| What sounds are those I hear? 
Idiotically.| ’Tis the evening muffin man with 

e baked potatoes. 

All. [im sympathetic surprise.| The baked 
potatoes ! 

Fus. [tripping playfully across stage.) No, ’tis 
the paper-hanger with the jam tarts! 

Cecilia. [clasping her hands.] Oh, this is 
dreadful! 

foe Aha! [Pointing to WALKER- 
JOHN.] He’s a policeman! yes, tis he who stole 
the leg of mutton! Ill prosecute him—give me 
my professional wig. [Svatches basket from table, 
pops it on his head and begins capering about stage, 
singing, ‘‘Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home,” 
etc 
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Sparks. [who has contemplated proceedings over 
Screen.] Mad as a march hare! [Throws down 
Screen with a tremendous crash, jumps off chair 
and rushes forward.| Cracked, by Jingo ! | 

are and Sera. [together screaming.| A—a 
—ah 


Walker. [in dismay. | The ferocious cannibal ! 
we shall be eaten. alive! 

Sparks. [with grave urbanity.] Concealed be- 
hind -yonder screen, I’ve heard everything. 
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FINNIKIN 
ist's suit. Second dress: Dark blue trousers with red stripe, 
cape, otc. 


HERCULES SPARKS.—First dress: Fierce, semi-military make- 
etc. Second dress : Complete 


up~iron-gray beard, mustaches, 
freien‘ volt ateel helmet, dark tunic, long boots, hatchet, eto. 


off | [Crossing to FUSSLETON.] Excellent young man, 
with that chopper presently. (Justas SERAPHINA | 


COSTUMES. 


FUSSLETON.—First-dress : Neat dark tweed tour. 
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it’s all right! don’t go mad! 
ce [languishingly.| For my sake, don’t go 
ma 
Walker. [imploringly.| Don’t go mad, Fussle- 
ton! you shall have my daughter! | 
Fus. Eb? 
Cecilia. No, don’t go mad, Finnikin—I—Im 
fonder of you than ever. | 
, us. [knowingly.| You're quite sure of that ¢ 
Cecilia. Oh, positive! 
Fus. You'll believe the case of ‘“‘Sheepshanks 
versus Oxtail ” ? | 
Cecilia and Walker. [eagerly.] Certainly, cer- 
tainly. | 
Fus. [to SERAPHINA.] You'll promise never to 
visit the Prophet Brown again ? 
Sera. [taking her husband’s arm.] Tm sure I 
shall never have any occasion. 
Sparks. [with grim facetiousness.] Ha, ha! the 
Prophet Brown—eccentric—very ! 
Fus. Then, under the circumstances, I consent 
to resume my scattered senses. [Zaking off hat— 
mock tragedy.| Fussleton’s himself again ! 


Enter JACK JOHNSON at back, attired in FUSSLE- 
TON’S tweed suit (ridiculously short and tight 
Sor him), arm-in-arm with Bippy. 


Jack. (stammering, abashed.] Please, sir, I was 
forced to hook it in such a hurry that I took the 
wrong togs. 
Biddy. [mervously.| My husband didn’t go for 
to do it, sir. . 
Fus. Husband ! 
husband. — 
Biddy. Please, sir, you wouldn’t hear what I’d 
got to say. : 
Fus. [joyously.| Then you should have said it 
again. Here, take your broom—([giving her 
broom|—and resume your domestic avocations ! 
Biddy. [delighted.] Oh, thank ye, sir! 
Jack. [pointing to trousers.) Please, sir, if you 
could conweniently favor me with them stripes ? 
Fus. Stripes, eh? oh—ah, we'll exchange 
presently. | 
Walker. And at the same time Ill trouble you 
for that chocolate surtout. . 
Fus. By all means. [Zaking parcel from 
Brppy.] How delightful it will be to figure in a. 
full suit of my own clothes once more. [To audi- 
ence, cheerfully.| After all, there’s no remedy like 
a hair of the dog that bit you. After the “dose” 
I have had this day I shall never have the 
‘“‘fidgets” again, and should anybody present 
know anybody else suffering from the same in- 
firmity, don’t send him to a doctor, send him here 
—we’ll ensure his recovery in a single visit, if 
he’ll only drop in and try our notion of A CURE 
FOR THE FIDGETS. | 


THE END. 


you never told me he was your 


JACK JOHNSON.—Horse Guards nndress uniform—red jacket, 
dark bluo trousers with red stripe, cape, cap, etc. 


WALKERJOHN.—Precise old gentleman's make-up. 
SERAPHINA.—Fashionable and elegant walking costume. 
CECILIA.—Neat traveling dress. 

BIDDY.—Usual housemaid's make-up. 
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VOL. 4. 


LOVE 


& Dramatic Play, im Three Acts. 


CHARACTERS. 


Srrk BERKELEY CURRYON. LaDY CHESHAM. 
FRED CURRYON. BLANCHE CHESHAMe 
CAPTAIN JACK TRAVERS. EMILY. 


ACT I. 


SCENE.—The drawing-room in LADY CHESHAM’S 
country house. LADY CHESHAM discovered, 
talking to Sir BERKELEY CURRYON, who is 
paying a visit. 

Lady Chesham. But, Sir Berkeley, you have 
not yet told me how it happened that you hired 
the Grange, and, consequently, became so near a 
neighbor of mine. 


inducement needs not to be very strong in order 
to lure me into your neighborhood. But I will 
not deny that there was one. 

Lady Chesham. Indeed! And that was— 

Sir Berkeley. My son Fred. Ab, my dear Lady 
Chesham, we are told that it is a proud thing to 
be a father; but, at the same time, the position 
has its anxieties. 

Lady Chesham. I am truly sorry to hear it, Sir 
Berkeley. Is the young man inclined to be wild? 

Sir Berkeley. Not at all, not at all, I assure 
you. The steadiest, most respectable, orderly 
young fellow in London. 

' Lady Chesham. Delicate, perhaps! Needing|n 
change of air. 

Sir Berkeley. No, no, no. Best constitution I 
ever saw. As strong as a horse. 

Lady Chesham. Some unfortunate love affair, 
that— 

Sir Berkeley. Nothing of the kind, I am glad to 
say. Perfectly heart-whole at present. 

Lady Chesham. Then, my dear Sir Berkeley, 
what is the matter with him ? 

Sir Berkeley. Well, to be candid with you, it is 
the ladies I am afraid of. Not the young ones, you 
understand me; for Fred is quite sharp enough 
to avoid all the pretty little unfledged tactics 
practiced on him sweet seventeen. But the 
dowagers, those indefatigable specimens of the 
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Sir Berkeley. Ab, Lady Chesham, the external | it be—eh? 
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spider tribe—how, Lady Chesham, is a young |} | 

fellow like my son to escape from their web, when 

they have once taken the trouble to spin it? And, |{ : 

let me tell you, my boy is a fly well worth the | 

catching. He is my only child, you know, and |f | 

my estates are so strictly entailed, that, without i< | 

my consent or refusal one way or the other, he | | 

must eventually become the possessor of some |f - 

five-and-twenty thousand a year, besides the 

baronetcy, which, though nota marketable com- 

modity in itself, may be made useful as a stepping: |. 

stone to higher things. No wonder, then, if he | 

should be a marked man in a London drawing: |, 

room. 

Lady Chesham. Ah, Sir Berkeley, I can. feel |} 
for you indeed; for I, aa a mother, am not exempt |} 
from a similar ‘trial. In fact, between ourselves, |} 
my sole motive for leaving London in the middle f 
of the season, as I have now done, is to remove 
my daughter Blanche from the perils to which, 
through her beauty, wealth and inexperience, | 
she is exposed, among the needy fortune-hunters | 
with whom society is so lamentably crowded. $ 

Sir Berkeley. Ahem! Lady Chesham, how would : 


Lady Chesham. I hardly think I have quite 
grasped your meaning, Sir Berkeley. | 

Sir Berkeley. If my son were satisfactorily mar- 
ried, all my anxiety would be at an end. 

Lady Chesham. Yes. And if I could find a | 
suitable husband for my daughter, all my Worry | 
would cease. 

Sir Berkeley. Well, why not marry them to one 
another ? 

Lady Chesham. Oh, Sir Berkeley ! 

Sir Berkeley. Well, ‘why not? 

Lady Chesham. Well, since you put it int 
way, I really do not exactly see why they ahould 

ot. 


Sir Berkeley. Upon my word,.I think it an a 
cellent idea. And with their. money they will be 
able to do anything—anything, by Jove! But 
caution, Lady Chesham, caution. Not a word to 
the young people about our little scheme. No, 
no. Upset everything. Let’s make up a little | 
party to go somewhere, when they can manage it | 
their own way. 

Lady Chesham. You are so sensible, Sir Berke- | 


iy 


ey... 

Sir Berke 

do understan 

driving a pig. 
Lady Chesham. A pig, Sir Berkeley ! 

Sir Berkeley. No offense. When I say manag- 


. Ha, ha! Yes. Flatter -myself I 
“how to manage women. It’s like 


t 
| 
| 
| 


i 


: 
a 
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ing a woman is like driving a pig, what I mean is, 
| that so long as you keep behind, and let her fancy 
she is having her own way, good. But directly 
| you show yourself in front, and begin to pull at 
her, round she goes, and you've hard work to 
catchher. Ah! thisis vour daughter, I presume. 
May I request the pleasure of an introduction ? 


. Enter BLANCHE and EMILY. 


Lady Chesham. Ab, Blanche, my love! Here 
is Sir Berkeley Curryon, who wishes to make your 
acquaintance. [Str BERKELEY bows. 

Blanche. [holding out her hand.|: How dye do? 
Are you the old gentleman who has come to stay 
at the Grange ? 

Sir Berkeley. Yes, I am. 

Blanche. Oh, I’m so glad! I say, you'll do us a 
favor, won’t you ? | 

Sir Berkeley. My dear Miss Chesham, you may 
command me. Anything I can do? 

Blanche. Well, then, just knock a hole through 
your garden wall, will you, like a dear old thing, 
so that my rabbits may get at your lettuces. 
tia so much better than ours—ain’t they, 


y 

Lady Chesham. Nonsense, Blanche. Don’t be 
silly. Sir Berkeley will do nothing of the sort. 

Blanche. Then he’s a nasty cross old bear, and 
%| Ihate him! 

Sir Berkeley. Well, we'll talk about the lettuces 
+| byand by. At present I am here in order to 
arrange & little pic-nic party, and I hope, Lady 
{1 %| Chesham, that you will allow your daughter and 
a young friend— By the bye, you have omit- 

Lady Chesham. Oh, you heed not be intro- 
duced to her. She’s only Emily—my daughter’s 
companion, you know. ) 

Sir Berkeley. Oh! ah! I see. [Surveys EMILY 
through his glasses.| Neat little animal, though. 
[Aside to Lapy CHESHAM.] You must let her 
come, too. I’ve got a young fellow staying with 
me—Captain Travers, of the Guards. Friend of 
Fred’s, Nice fellow, but as poor as a church 
mouse. She'll do to amuse him for an hour or so, 
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let them speak for themselves,? [ Goes to the door. } 
Here! Fred, my boy! Fred! 


Enter FRED CURRYON and JACK TRAVERS. 


| Lucky IT saw you.from the window, Fred. You 
| don’t know Lady Chesham, I’ think? Let me 
Introduce my son and Captain Travers. Lady 
| Chesham—Miss Chesham. [They bow. 
| Fred. [indicating Emity.] And father, won't 
, you— 
| Sir Berkeley. Eh? Oh! she doesn’t signify. 
|. Fred. [aside.] Doesn’t she, by Jove! She’s an 
tmeommonly good-lookin 
Sir Berkeley. (aside. 
oe You'll never guess, Fred, what Lady 
esham and I have been talking about ? 
Fred. Haven't an idea. 


girl. 
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ing of making up a party, allof us, to drive there. 
Eh, young ladies? Eh, Fred? 


Dinner packed in hampers. 
trifling. Paté de foie gras, rolled tongue, chicken 


while—eh ? Halloa! There are Fred and his| prise me! 
friend! May I call them in, Lady Chesham, and | the stones through his glasses.] So-this was a work 


show me a few more of the beauties of this ex- 


Now for business.|you. Stay where you are—do. 
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Blanche and Emily. Oh, how delicious ! 
Fred. Not a bad idea of yours, sir, at all. 
Something very 


salad, and half a dozen of champagne, say, and 
finish up with strawberriesand cream. Capital fun! 

Sir Berkeley. But, my dear boy, how are we to 
get all these delicacies ? 

Fred. Oh! we'll manage—Jack and I. We'll 
eater for you. Jack’s a first-rate fellow to cater. 
Everything shall be ready. When is it to be? 

Lady Chesham. Well, what do you say to 
Wednesday ? 

Fred. All right—Wednesday. That will give 
us two days to caterin. We can have all Fortnum 
and Mason's down by that time. Come along, 
Jack, and let’s begin. Good-by, ladies. 

[Exeunt FRED and JACK. 


ACT II. 


SCENE.—The pic-nic. A heap of stones on one 
side, supposed to represent the ruins of the 
Roman Pillar. Sir BERKELEY and LADY 
CHESHAM in the centre; on one side FRED and 
BLANCHE; 0m the other JACK and EMILY; 
eating luncheon on the ground. 


Sir Berkeley. Monstrous good champagne, this, 
Fred; where did it come from ? 

Fred. Oh, Tod Heatley. Drycreaming. Half 
guinea a bottle. You know the stuff, Jack ? 

Jack. Yaas. May I give you some more what- 
d’ye-call-it, Lady Chesham ? 

Lady Chesham. No more, thanks. ‘How de- 
lightful it is out here ! 

Jack. Yaas. Awfully stunning. 

Sir Berkeley. But tell me, Lady Chesham—for 
I have not yet been able to ascertain—where is 
the pillar we have come all this way to see ? 

Lady Chesham. [pointing to the heap of stones.) 
Why, there it is. 

Sir Berkeley. [rising.| Is it, really? You sur- 
Bless me, how interesting ! [Inspects 


of mediseval art once! was it, indeed! ’Pon my 
word! Nature, and time, and decay, and all 
that—most ’traordinary thing! Sort of thing to 
make a fellow sad, and soon. Eh? If you have 
quite finished, Lady Chesham, perhaps you would 
be kind enough to take pity on my ignorance, and 


tremely interesting locality. 

Lady Chesham. With the greatest pleasure, 
Sir Berkeley. [Hzveunt Str BERKELEY and LADY 
CHESHAM. EMILY ts about to follow. 

Blanche. No, no, Emily, that won’t do. Those 
two dear old things will be much happier without 


Emily. I think I ought to go. Lady Chesham 
may want something. . 
Blanche. Then let her want it, or let Sir Berke- 


+ 
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Sir Berkeley. Well, it appears that there is a/ley get it for her. Why should you be made to 
regular show-place about five or six miles from| fetch and carry, like a Skye terrier? It’s a hor- 
here—the Roman Pillar, they call it—interesting | rid shame; isn’t it, Mr. Curryon ? 
ruins, and all that, you know; pretty view, plenty| Fred. Frightful! (Rises, goes over to EMILY, 
of shade, and so on. -I’m a little bit of an anti-| and sits down by her.| Is that the case, then? Do 
quarian myself now and then, and like that sort | they make you fetch and carry like a Skye terrier ? 
of thing, really, very much. We have been talk-| Hmily. Of course not. It’s only Blanche’s fun. 


++ 
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Fred. I don’t suppose Lady Chesham drops her| Blanche. Oh, yes! He’s a rifleman, and a real 
glove, tells you to ‘‘ Hi, fetch it!” and makes|soldier. He was in the Crimea, you know, and 
‘you bring it in your mouth. But if she should | tells such beautiful stories about it. Do you know, 
happen to have left her spectacle-cases in the| they were often hard put to it to find anything to 
back attic, whose duty would it be to go up-stairs | eat ? 


for them—yours or the footman’s ? 
Emily. Well, I think I should most probably go, 
because— 
Fred. There ought to be no reason whatever. 


That’s what I mean by fetching and carrying. It’s| 


positively disgraceful. 
Emily. But Lady Chesham never does leave 


her spectacle-cases in the back attic. She never|didn’t you? Were you afraid ? 


goes so high. 
Fred. Do her a world of good if she did. Make 


Jack. Yaas. [Hands him the case. 

Fred. Thanks. Now for a light. Have you 
got one? — | 

Jack. No. [Feeling his pockets. 

Fred. That’s a bore. Where can a fellow get a 
light? I must smoke. 7 

Emily. [rising.] Vl get you one in a minute 
from that cottage down there. 

Fred. Indeed, you will do nothing of the sort. 


[Rises.] The idea of your fetching and carrying/|ticular. Shoulder and arms, and so on. 


on my account! 
Emily. I really shall not mind it the least. 
Fred. If you go, I go with you—so there. 
Emily. No, please don’t. | 
Fred. Why not? Is my company so unpleasant 
as all that ? | 
Emily. No, I don’t mniean that; but— 
Fred. Well, what? 
Emily. What will Lady Chesham say ? 


Fred. Never mind what she says. Hang the} 


old woman ! 

Emily. Oh, but I must mind! 

Fred. Nonsense. Come along. . 

[Ezeunt FRED and EMILY. 

Blanche. I shall stay here; it’s much too hot to 
move. | 

Jack. Yaas. So shall I. BS 

Blanche. I say, Captain Travers, haven’t we 
met before, somewheres? ! 

Jack. Yaas. 

Blanche. Well, when and where ? 

Jack. Last year. Tower. 

Blanche. Oh, I remember now! We went, 
mamma and I, to be lionized over the city by my 
Cousin Tom, and.took the Tower in the ordinary 
course of events. You were the officer on duty, 
were you not? 

Jack. Yaas. Picket. 


Blanche. And you knew my Cousin Tom; andjagain. What are we to do now ? 


you came up and showed us all the things--the 


armory, and the jewels, and the old mess-room, |self about.. We arranged to meet here, you re- ; 
and the dungeons, and all the rest of it. It was|member, at six. Here we are, and it’s not five | 


so kind of you to take all that trouble. - 
Jack. It was a pleasure. | | 
‘Blanche. How romantic it must be to live in 
such a place as the Tower! You've tried it, Cap- 
tain Travers—tell me, isn’t it charming ? 


Jack. Yaas. Pretty well. Bore being so far|and so making me come back solate! Lady Ches- , 


from the club. 
Blanche. [scorn fully.) The club! You guards- 
men think o 
Cousin Tom talks about you as ‘‘ muffs” and “ hol- 
iday soldiers.” | 
Jack. Good fellah—Cousin Tom. 
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nothing but amusing yourselves. My) take all the blame. 


VE. 


Jack. Yaas. Awful bore. 
| agence You were not there, of course. Were 
0 


u 

Jack. Yaas. 

Blanche. Ob, you were! Did you like it? 
Jack. No. | 

Blanche. Cousin Tom did; he says so. Why 


Jack. No. 

Blanche. Then why didn’t you like it? 

Jack. Bore, you know. Dinner always cold. 
Blanche. But the fighting ; didn’t you like that! 
Jack. No. | 

Blanche. Why ? 

Jack. Such a shindy. Couldn’t get to sleep. 
Blanche. Were you wounded ? 

Jack. Yaas. - 

Blanche. Badly ? 

Jack. Yaas, rather. 

Blanche. Where ? 

Jack. Oh, all about. Don’t know where par- 


ba ae de ae it 


Blanche. Did you get anything for it? 
Jack. Yaas. Medal. 
Blanche. Anything else ? 
Jack. Yaas. Clasps. 
Blanche. And the Medijidie ? 
Jack. Yaas. 
Blanche. And Turkish medal? 
Jack. Yaas.' 
Blanche. Auything else? 
Jack. Yaas. Victoria Cross. 
Blanche. Oh, you got that! Fancy my callin 
you a holiday soldier! Can you ever forgive me 
Jack. Pray don’t mention it. Quite true. I like 
soldiering best when I’m on leave, you know. 
Blanche. Isn’t it getting rather chilly? I actu- 
ally shivered just now. . 
Jack. Did you, really? By Jove! 
Blanche. ‘Let us take a little walk. . 
Jack. With pleasure. | 
Blanche. And you can tell me all your adven- 
tures; and we will come back here afterwards to | 
meet the rest. 
Jack. Yaas. [Exeunt. 


| ACT III. 
ScENE.—The same. Enter FRED and EMILY. 
Emily. Ob, dearf Blanche has gone away 
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Fred. There is nothing whatever to worry your- 


yet. We have a good hour yet of this Roman 
Pillar ; and the longer that hour is, the more I 
shall like it. 
Emily. Oh, Mr. Curryon! What a shame it was 
of you, persuading me to take such a long walk, 
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ham will be so angry. . 
Fred. Oh, nonsense! If she kicks up a row I'll | 
Emily. No, I don’t want you to do that. When- 

ever I do enyeine wrong, I like to be, myself, the 

only one to suffer 
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I thought you were quite perfect. 
Emily. Very far from.it, I’m afraid. 
Fred. Sit down here, th 
you. I’m avery fair padre, as padres go. What 
are your pet sins? [She sits on the heap of stones. 
FRED lies at her feet. . 
Emily. Well, in the first place, I cannot al- 
ways keep my temper. 


aday regularly. ButTll bet yours is better than 
most people's. 
Emily. No, it is 
+; terribly covetous. 
$i Fred. So am I—awfully. Even now I want 
$, something I have not got. 
: Looks meaningly at her. 
Emily. rconfusedly.4 I often wish I were very 
Tich, and able to dress expensively, and drive 
+! about-in a handsome carriage. And I catch my- 
self, sometimes, cherishing horribly unkind feel- 
+; ings toward dear Blanche, because she happens 
| toberich, while I am poor, and can do things which 
I cannot afford. | 
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not, indeed. Then I’m most 
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us 


Fred. Well, ’m worse than you, a great deal. 


Dn din di dinette i te 


Get off, you brute ! 
[1s going to brush it off. 
Emily. Oh, don’t hurt it! 
pillar. What a pretty little thing !. 
Fred. Lucky caterpillar. ‘ 
Emily. (looking away. ] band 9 
Fred. To have you for achampion. If some 
fellow was pushing me out of the way, you 


“ing up your sleeve. 
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wouldn’t hurt me—would you ? 

Emily. laughing. Ah, but you are a man, and 
able to defend yourself! This poor little thing is 
80 helpless. 

Fred. Helpless as he is, I would gladly change 
places with him. That’s envy, isn’t it ? 

Emily. You wouldn’t really like to be a cater- 
; pillar, you know. To live such a short time, and 
' go through so many different shapes, and then die. 
Fred. Well, I don’t know. A. short life and 
i constant change. Tell me, if I were a cater- 
pele would you admire me as much as that 
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| Emily. [shyly.] If you were a caterpillar, I 
' Suppose I should. But you would become a chrys- 
afterward, and then you would be dull and 
stupid. After that you would turn into a butter- 
fly, and I should lose you. | 
Fred. T would be constant, even as a butterfly. 
You look cold. Let us take another turn. [They 
rise.] Can you understand a butterfly being con- 
stant tu one particular flower ? 
[Zxeunt FRED and EMILY, talking. 
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Enter Sin BERKELEY and LADY CHESHAM. 
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teful tous for than they will ever remember, 


fot three whole hours for Fred’s sake. 
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Fred. Then you do transgress now and then? /in having been forced to spend three hours in a 


lady’s society. fs 
Sir Berkeley. [bowing.] And such a lady! But 


en, and let me shrive | for that, I am afraid that even my parental affec- 


tion would have failed to bearmeup. You are 
also fatigued, Lady Chesham ? 

Lady Chesham. If we should find that our dear 
children have arranged their affairs comfortably 


in our absence, all my fatigue will be at once for- 


otten. 
Sir Berkeley. Ah! that will be another matter. 
But here comes your daughter. 


| Enter BLANCHE, hurriedly. 

Blanche. Ob, mamma! I’ve had such a delight- 
ful adventure. A great, dirty, enormous, hand- 
some Gipsy wanted me to give him something, 
and I wouldn’t, and he tried to take my watch, 
and I said he shouldn’t have it, and he took me 
by the arm and shook me, and I screamed, 


and then up came Jack—Captain Travers, I 


mean. | 
Lady Chesham. My darling child! and what 
happened ? od 
Blanche. Oh, it was all right then, of course! 


Pm rich enough to buy most things, while poor|Jack behaved like an angel. He swore fright- 
Jack Travers is as hard up as a fellow need be. | fully, and knocked the man down, and I left him 


All the same he’s got a black retriever puppy hitting him on the head with his stick. I think 
which I want, and won't sell it, so you may fancy |he means to kill him, he was so angry. Here he 


how I feel toward him. There’s an animal crawl- | comes. 


Well, is he dead ? 


Enter JACK. 
Jack. No—think not. Ran away too fast for a 


vs only - cater- | dead man. What awfully hard heads those beggars 


have got! 

Blanche. [seizing both JACK’s hands.| Oh, 
Jack—youw're a duck! 

Jack. Thanks. 

Lady Chesham. Blanche! Blanche, dear! You 


wouldn’t call me a pretty little thing, and beg he|are very much obliged to Captain Travers, of 


course, a8 we all are; but you must not be so 
demonstrative, my love. : 

Blanche. Oh, it’s all right, namma! Jack and 
I perfectly understand one another. We are going 
to be married. 

Sir Berkeley. What ! 

Lady Chesham. Married ! 

Sir Berkeley. (to JacK.] Is this true ? 

Jack. Yaas. [Strokes his mustache. — 

Sir Berkeley. Then all I can say, sir, is, that 
you have behaved like a—like a scoundrel, sir— 
and a—a—a—Vvillain, sir—and—and—all that sort 
of thing, sir! And my poor boy, poor fellow, he 
will be miserable; quite wretched, by Jove! But 
he won't bear it quietly—Fred won’t. No, by 
George, he won’t! Wait a minute, my fine gen- 
tleman; wait till Fred comes, and see what he 
will have to say about your conduct. Zounds, sir! 
I’ve an uncommon good mind, old as I am, to lay 
my stick across your shoulders myself. 

Jack. My dear sir, you are making yourself 
very hot. And, upon my word, it’s no use. Don’t 
you see this young lady and I have settled that 
we'll get married, and so on? Well, exactly. Ah, 
what wasI saying? Oh! what Fred Curryon’s 


Sir Berkeley. Our children have more to be got to do with it beats me. 


Re-enter FRED and EMILY. 


ady Chesham. Here have I victimized myself} Sir Berkeley. Ah, here heis! Come here, Fred, 


my boy, and look at this fine friend of yours—this 


. _ Lady Chesham. [smiling] It is not like Sir|Captain Travers—this snake in the grass, by Jove! 
teness to call himself a. victim | Would you believe it, he has dared—actually dared 
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—to propose marriage to Miss Chesham! Yes, by|rel between you and your father. Let me go 
Jove! the villain! and, what is worse, he hasj|rather than that. 
succeeded ! Fred. 1 have no wish to quarrel. But I will | 
Fred. Has he? Well done, Jack, old man; I{not give you up. 
wish you joy ! [Shakes hands with Jack. Emily. Oh, please, Sir Berkeley, do forgive 
' Sir Berkeley. What! do you mean to take itjhim! Will you not? 
quietly? Bah! You're no son of mine. Sir Berkeley. Never. No, I will not—I—I—eh!? | 
Fred. I hope I am, my dear father. But why|what? Well, then, I will not quarrel with him. 
should I quarrel with Jack ? But as to congratulating him, I’ll be hanged if I | 
Sir Berkeley. Why? Because I meant her for|do! ([Retires, followed Ne FRED and EMILY, who | 
you. win him over in dumb show. LADY CHESHAM, 
Fred. Me! ha, ha! Why, I don’t care two-| Jack and BLANCHE come forward. 
pence about her. Blanche. So, mamma, it’s all for the ‘best, you | 
Blanche. And I don’t care a half-penny about;see. You often complain- that our butler and | 
him. What nonsense! Jack’s worth ten ‘of|footman are of so little use that we have hardly a 
im. man to protect us. Now Jack will do all that splen- 
Fred. To be sure he is. And I congratulate |didly. Not a burglar will dare to come within a mile 
you with all my heart. [Shakes hands with|of the house, with him there. Will they, Jack! 
BLANCHE.}] Now you must let me introduce to| Jack. No. | 
you my future wife. [Leads EMILY forward. Blanche. And yow'll sell out, and live with me 
Jack. By Jove! [Retires and converses with|and mamma—won't you, Jack ? 
BLANCHE and LADY CHESHAM. | Jack. Yaas. 
Sir Berkeley. What’s this! My son engaged?! Blanche. That’s right.: Oh, so you’ve made it 
And to that— | _ {up too, have youf. [Str BERKELEY, FRED and 
Fred. Stop there, sir! Bully me as much as|Emr.y come forward.] Then we are all happy 
you like! ’m big enough and ugly enough to/again. [To the audience.] Are you satisfied with 
fight my own battles. But if you say a wordjus? LIhope youare. If so, just tell us, and well 
against my little Emily—I won't strike you, be-}do it all over again for you another night. Won't 
cause you are my father, but I will never speak| we, Jack? | 
to you again. Jack. Yaas. 
Emily. Oh, Fred! do not let me cause a quar- : THE END. 
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